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‘ Aucustus M. Lorp 


HE will of God, as manifested in the laws of life and growth, seeks not the merging of 
life into a single type or form, however beautiful or wonderful, but seeks the differen- 
tiation of life, develops instruments of that differentiation, and sets bounds between the 
fields of their working. That is why it can be said of the world of nature, which is the hem 


of the garment of the living God, “Age cannot wither it nor custom stale its infinite variety.” 


“Tt takes all kinds of men to make a world.” Rather let us say God needs and ordains 
all kinds of men to make a world, many men of many minds. In the making of every soul, 
in the expression of that soul in deed and work and life, the whole will and spirit of God is 
concerned,—and how am I straitened till it be accomplished in me; in me individually 
_ through the co-ordination into some abiding principle of life of my thoughts and desires, 
in me as a neighbor and friend, in me as a citizen in comradeship with other citizens of a 
_ given nationality, in me as a man among men, many men of many minds, of many lands and 
~ nations and races, each land and nation distinct and dear to some other man as my race and 


land and nation are dear to me. “In my Father’s House are many mansions.” 


A prevailing peril of the world of to-day is the danger that any soul, or the soul of 
any people, be driven into spiritual homelessness, left without a dwelling of its own, de- 
prived of its own field and garden. The fine flower of the spirit cannot be transplanted. 
“How can we sing the songs of Zion in a strange land!” 


The world must be a world of home-nations, as each nation in itself must be a nation of 
homes and not merely an organized army or an organized workshop, in order that the will 


of God may prevail and the kingdoms of earth may become the kingdoms of our God and 
of his Christ. 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 27, 1919 


The Nation Awaits Instruction 


T IS ONE THING to win the will of the people to 

a covenant that will save the world from war. It is 

another thing to persuade the Congress that a 

covenant can be sealed which will be for the good of 
the Nation. President Wilson went far to persuade his 
Boston audience of the wisdom, if not the necessity, of 
an organized government of the principal powers, to pro- 
tect and defend the world. Now it remains for him to 
meet the statesmen who await his arguments. If he can 
persuade them, the victory of peace is won. It is not our 
province to discuss the intricate questions of interna- 
tional law. What we seek is something that will insure 
against the armed strife of nations. We trust the expert 
wisdom of our statesmen. If the President is a credible 
witness, this is also the great confidence in Europe. He 
said the men who came to speak for the nationalities 
were exceedingly moderate in their material claims, and 
that nowhere had he seen the gleam of passion. “I have 
seen earnestness. I have seen tears come to the eyes of 
men who pleaded for the downtrodden people whom they 
were privileged to speak for. ‘They were not tears of 
anger. They were tears of ardent hope.” ‘That state- 
ment is plainly an appeal to the feeling. We are all moved 
by emotion. The cry of needy people will not be denied. 
In the immediate days which will be devoted to the ex- 
planation of every detail of the covenant, we earnestly 
hope that the whole reasoned matter will be given to 
the public. Their hearts are right. We believe the vast 
majority of Americans have gladly taken on simple faith 
the wisdom of what the peace delegates formulated. 
They trusted not without good ground. But now they 
must be taught. They are not going to be satisfied with 
a mere testimony, however great, from abroad. Even 
the marvellous power of speech of President Wilson, 
with the emphasis upon broad human principles, will not 
answer in full. He understands this. So he should have 
something in reserve, as we are certain he has, to prove 
such a generality as this: “The people are going to see 
to it that if their present governments do not do their 
will, some other governments shall. And the secret is 
out and the present governments know it.” We also 
want to know it, 
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Send Teachers to Russia 


OW CURIOUSLY THE TIDE has moved in the 

affairs of that, wonderful old lady, Madame Bresh- 
kovsky! She is not destined to close her days as an 
active and effectual revolutionist. A kind of irony, they 
say, that she who more than any other person sowed the 
seed for a new Russia, a Russia in which we have every 
fond hope, especially in these dark days, should now be 
out of it. Not so. Something better is her portion. ‘To 
make of her a pathetic figure in the present crisis is a 
superfluous notion. She comes to us utterly antagonistic 
to the dominant order—or disorder—in her country ; but 
of that she speaks only casually. Her main concern is the 
little ones, the four million orphan children who need all 
we can give of money for the purchase of adequate 
equipment for schools. And she wants young men and 
women in this country who will teach these little ones, 
who will endure hardship and spend long, tedious years 
in their behalf—years full of priceless profit in that they 
will help to give to the world a people enlightened and 
strong. The need in Russia is moral, educational, re- 
ligious, rather than political, economic, and social. That, 
as she herself remarked in the interview published in our 
columns recently, is the one neglected, the one essential 
fact to-day. The whole strife has been about the things 
that rust and corrupt, that thieves break through and 
steal. Though the worldly mind is overwrought with 
material goods, the fact is for the real revolution of 
Russia, the genuine conversion, that is, of their human 
qualities into effectual living and ordered society, 
Madame Breshkovsky is doing the greatest service in her 
beautiful, fruitful career. If those millions of children 
could be trained by ten thousand young men and women, 
moved as true missionaries to go to the most needful of 
all nations to-day, we should have in a generation such 
a change in the heart and mind of the people as would 
make their political establishment stable and their eco- 
nomic welfare virtually secure. God must rule in Russia. 
and Mammon be dethroned! Send the teachers. 


Professors’ and Ministers’ Salaries 


| By eine A COLLEGE TEACHER represent a higher 
skill and deserve a larger salary than a minister? 
Many persons will answer that the professorial require- 
ment is above the ministerial, and that his salary ought 
to be in keeping. Lafayette College has recently made a 


‘new, better scale of incomes for its staff throughout, 


which suggests some comparisons. Here are the new 
wages: Professors, $2,200 to $3,000; associate profes- 
sors, $2,000 to $2,400; assistant professors, $1,600 to 
$2,200; instructors, $1,000 to $1,600; assistants, $500 to 
$1,000. According to this, we should say, the value 
placed upon the teacher’s service is considerably below 
that of the parson. It should comfort while it may 
mock, to read these things, which are above, of course, 
the run of salaries in American colleges. When it is 
remembered that even an instructor has distinguished 
himself for scholarship in a special field, his lines are by 
no means cast in pleasanter places than the young min- 
ister’s. Look at the head of a department at Lafayette,— 
we think of the distinguished March, father of Gen. Pey- 
ton C. March, for example,—and it is obvious that the 
minister of anything like comparable attainments is far 
better recompensed. We are inclined, on the whole, to 
count the ministry fortunate in this comparison, though 
the comparison is altogether odious. Both are under- 
paid. We have not always been exact in regarding the _ 
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pastoral income. Among the professions which are recog- 
nized as of the not gainful kind, we believe a minister 
receives for his talent as much as his brethren. 


Lowell in the Present Crisis 


CAREFUL OBSERVER must have remarked, 
reading and hearing last week of the centenary of 
James Russell Lowell, that the present crisis of our Na- 
tion, and that other crisis through which we have only 
recently passed, with our kindred of the nations, gave a 
sharpness of interest to his person and influence that 
would hardly have been so widespread in less momentous 
days. ‘This in no degree delimits the meaning of his con- 
tribution to the literary life of America. It only con- 
firms the opinion that whereas lovers of literature and 
men of letters would have had at any period a great 
festival of honor for him, in a more or less academic 
manner, they were persuaded, under the stress of the 
time, into noting his gift not to art but to. common life. 
Perhaps it was the essence of the experts’ judgment, that 
Lowell was a patriot of letters rather than a litterateur of 
patriotism. There is a real distinction. The diversity of 
judgment about his skill, his artistry, especially in poetry, 
was expressed by his eulogists; but not one of them 
could speak over-strongly about Lowell’s literary influ- 
ence for the good of the Nation. He lived in far more 
troubled times than we do; when, truth to tell, the gross- 
ness of the post-war materialism of our country made less 
valiant souls despair. We believe his work of greatness 
was that of a man rather than that of a genius, remark- 
able figure as he was in American literature. The men 
who count most in the world are those who shine more 
in the perfection of common human aspirations than in 
the finish of technical skill. When there is joined in one 
person both the traits of the man and the revelation of 
the genius, there is more than an intimation of immortal- 
ity in that person. To be endless in power, one must 
have both the right heart and the ability to communicate. 


To Make Patrons of Religion 


E COMMEND TO EVERY reader—though the 

business men of our family will need no sugges- 
tion—the article by Mr. Roger D. Smith in this issue. 
Our conviction is well known that the greatest single need 
in the Unitarian Church—and all the churches—is to 
know how to market our wares. Let us see briefly what 
this means. In every establishment of every kind,—in 
industry, commerce, college, church,—there are four 
departments. ‘There is first the executive department, 
where the policy is made and directed. There is the 
financing department, where income and expenditure are 
provided for. There is the producing department, where 
the goods —merchandise, ideas, or inspirations —are 
made. ‘There is last of all the selling department, which 
forms the connection with the outside world. Now most 
churches, though far from perfect, have fair executive 
direction. We speak of congregations, especially, where 
there is usually capable and ready service. There is no 
grievous problem of finance, generally. Our people give 
generously, on the whole. Thirdly, our ministers produce 
an unusually high order of sermons and spiritual values, 
containing every element of need for the souls of people. 
Why, then, do we not move on and make a great success 
of the greatest thing in the world,—religion? It is be- 
cause we have all three but not the fourth of the essential 
departments of our business. We produce the goods, 
but they are stored away in our churches and in our 
people, who lack the training to get them “into all the 
world.” How does a great business flourish? By hav- 
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ing three departments going efficiently, and neglecting 
the fourth and most important of all,—that which forms 
the contact with the market? Quite the contrary. More 
effort, money, brain, soul are put into the salesmanship 
of the wares than into any department except production. 
The whole end of our churches is not to produce, but to 
persuade people that they must’ have what we produce. 
They must be patrons of religion. Business men will 
solve this problem. It is their peculiar obligation, be- 
cause only they can do it. 


What is there in it for Me? 


HERE IS A NOTE in the Old Testament that we 

like. Many good souls dislike it utterly. It is the 
appeal to self-interest. One sees it continually in the 
arguments that are made to the people to serve the one 
true God. There was Joshua, for example, when he 
gathered all the tribes of Israel before him in Shechem, 
as one may read strikingly in the twenty-fourth chapter ~ 
of the book that bears his name. It is a very different 
emphasis from that which certain interpreters say is in 
the New Testament. The wisdom and appeal of it are 
far more efficacious than the ordinary interpretation 
makes of the teaching of Jesus and the apostles. Joshua 
recounts all the blessings that the people enjoyed when 
they served God; most adroitly, and, from a speaker’s 
standpoint, most effectually, he disbelieves their righteous 
intention to get back to this one God, Jehovah; and he so 
wears on their hearts that they are compelled to protest 
that they will return to the right way. They vow 
eloquently,—remembering what they suffered and lost 
for their wandering,—and they make a covenant. And 
Joshua takes “fa great stone and sets it up there under 
the oak that was by the sanctuary of Jehovah.” He 
wants the place marked. Human beings will not do any- 
thing that is not for their good. Goodness without bene- 
fit seems to us both fatal and impossible. What is there 
in it for me? is only a coarse expression, because we 
have not filled it with fine spiritual content. All through 
the centuries of the Jewish people, as Biblically described 
to us, religion had an end in view, which was this side of 
the other world, affecting their livelihood as well as their 
immortality. We must appeal to the righteous self-inter- 
est of people. God has made them concerned first with 
their own destiny; he has set them among hard condi- 
tions; he has ordained religious organizations to help 
them make a success of their workaday life as surely as 
he has promised them a crown of eternal glory for their 
devotion to his perfect will. 


Perverted Publicity Against the “Y” 


BALD CASE of the perversion of publicity was the 
recent sweeping attempt to discredit utterly the 

work of the Y. M.C. A. in the war. We paid no attention 
to it. We suspect most publicity campaigns. Our read- 
ers need no repetition of our attitude, which has been dis- 
criminating and friendly all the while, blinking no offences 
and hiding no magnificent merits. Some things especially 
ran counter to our notions; which, when we calmly think 
of it, means that we ran counter to the “Y” notions. But 
as to the work, both quantitatively and qualitatively, the 
minister was not exaggerating who said recently in our 
hearing that the Y. M. C. A. simply cannot be compared 
with the other organizations. Give them abundant credit, 
these others, and they deserve it ; the fact remains, the in- 
itiative in soldier and sailor welfare work was the concep- 
tion of the Association, and all the others followed in their 
train. The Red Cross is the other instrumentality of the 
American soul which ranks with the first stars in glory. 


196 | 
News of the Meek 


HEN the President landed in Boston last Mon- 
\ x / day he brought a message of greater import to 
the life and the happiness of America and the 
world than any message that has come over the Atlantic 
since the signing of the historic document in the cabin 
of the Mayflower. Since the issuance of the draft of 
the constitution of the League of Nations on the eve of 
the President’s departure from France, the country had 
been in a turmoil of hope, doubt, and discussion as to 
the practicability of the project with which Woodrow 
Wilson’s name will be coupled in history, and as to its 
effect upon the future of the American people. From 
the President, as these lines are being written, were 
awaited light on areas of doubt and explanations of the 
intent and machinery of the great experiment for the 
maintenance of the peace of the world on the enduring 
foundations of justice among nations. 


The League and the Monroe Doctrine 


One of the features of the plan for a Society of Nations 
that engaged earnest attention in Congress last week was 
its probable effect upon the Monroe Doctrine. It was 
argued by Senators like Reed, Borah, and Poindexter 
that the acceptance of membership in the League by the 
United States on the terms outlined in the draft of its 
constitution would involve the abandonment of the ‘po- 
litical principle which was enunciated by President 
James Monroe guaranteeing the American continents 
against invasion by European nations. Replying to this 
construction of the provisions of the draft, former Presi- 
dent Taft took the ground, in repeated addresses, that 
the League of Nations, instead of destroying the vigor 
of President Monroe’s declaration, reaffirmed by all 
succeeding Presidents as the basic policy of the Nation, 
would extend its application and place every nation of the 
world under the protection of an international declara- 
tion of “Hands off!” 


Shadows Spreading over the World 


Impressive evidence of the forces of disorder that are 
upheaving the crust of the political earth followed in 
quick and disquieting succession during the week. One 
of these incidents was an attempt upon the life of Georges 
Clémenceau, Premier of France, by an anarchist youth 
of French nationality. It appeared probable last Mon- 
day that the French statesman, despite his seventy-eight 
years, would survive the bullet that passed through his 
lungs. Less fortunate than M. Clémenceau was Kurt 
Eisner, Premier of Bavaria, who was instantly killed by 
a German reactionary last Friday. Shortly afterward, 
Herr Auer, Bavarian Minister of the Interior, was shot, 
as were two other officials and a deputy who failed to 
survive his wounds. At the beginning of the week it 
appeared that the capjtal of Bavaria was in the hands 
of a Soviet administration. 


Premier Lloyd George’s Warning 


Something of the seething discontent in the United 
Kingdom was indicated by Premier Lloyd George’s mem- 
orable statement in the House of Commons last Monday 
that the kingdom faces “civil strife.” Mr. Lloyd George 
employed that phraseology in urging the appointment of 
a parliamentary committee to investigate conditions in the 
coal industry. The urgency of the issue had been empha- 
sized on the preceding day by Frank Hodges, secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation, who announced in a speech 
that the Government’s decision must be reached by March 
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14 on the principle of nationalization of mines, and that 
in the event of a strike the miners would have the support 
of the railway and transport workers. ‘The prospect of 
the complete paralysis of the industrial life of the United 
Kingdom by a strike of such wide scope explained the 
grave urgency of Premier Lloyd George’s estimate of the 
immediate future. 


The Blockade and its Results 


In the midst of this turmoil on the European continent 
and on the British Isles, the statesmen of the Entente 
nations showed no immediate purpose to terminate the 
blockade which they had imposed against the Central 
Powers at the beginning of the war and which has shut 
Germany off from supplies of any sort for more than 
four years. Since the signature of the armistice, tt has 
been pointed out by the German Government, as well 
as by isolated officials in Paris, that the continued de- 
privation of the German people of food by means of a 
continued, blockade was creating internal conditions 
within the territories of the Central Powers that give 
force to the Bolshevik revolt against order. Throughout 
the negotiations the American delegates have taken the 
position that the embargo against Germany must be termi- 
nated at the earliest possible moment consistent with the 
success of the plan to deprive Germany of all reasonable 
power of striking. Various considerations of basic im- 
portance, however, have retarded the lifting of the em- 
bargo—such considerations as the amount and method of 
reparation, the military limitations and the territorial 
cessions to be imposed upon Germany. In the meanwhile 
it was becoming painfully apparent at the beginning of 
the week that a hungry Germany was in imminent danger 
of becoming a Bolshevik Germany,—incapable of paying 
any indemnities, and menacing France, Great Britain, and 


even the United States with the spread of the disease that © 


is eating out her own vitals. 


Allies’ Withdrawal from Russia 


The attitude of the Entente Powers toward one of the 
principal problems of world-readjustment was defined at 
the beginning of last week, when it was announced that 
the Allied forces would be withdrawn from Russia as 
soon as the operation is made possible by the advance of 
spring. The announcement, which came by way of the 
War Department in Washington, was coupled with the 
promise that the American troops on the Archangel front 
would be repatriated with the least possible delay. The 
decision of the Entente nations was undoubtedly based 
upon the obvious fact that the presence of Allied troops 
on Russian soil had failed of its purpose to rally the forces 
of order in that country against the Bolsheviki. On the 
contrary, there is every evidence that the invasion has 
solidified an aroused national sentiment on the side of 
the Lenine-Trotzky régime, thus put in the light of a 
defender of the integrity of Russia. 


How Russian Bolshevism Works 


Appalling disclosures of the methods pursued by Bol- 
shevism in Russia and of its effect upon the life of the 
nation were made last week before the Senate Committee 
that is investigating the workings of subversive doctrines 
in America and their connection with similar movements 
abroad. The Committee was informed by one witness, 
who had lived for many years in Russia, that a con- 


siderable part of the personnel of the Bolshevik adminis- 


tration throughout Russia was made up of men who had 
spent a part of their lives in America (particularly in the 
Fast Side of New York) and had returned to their own 
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jority of these, the witness asserted, are Jews. Another 
witness, long a commercial attaché of the American em- 
bassy at Petrograd, submitted a proclamation issued by 
the Soviet of Saratov, promulgating the principle of the 
state ownership of women between eighteen and thirty- 
five years of age and abolishing the “private ownership 
of women implied by the marriage contract.” Still an- 
other witness described the effects of “mass terrorism” in 
the wholesale killing of bourgeoisie. 


America to Repel Foreign Invaders 


Drastic measures against aliens who promote move- 
ments aimed to destroy the existing form of government 
were outlined last week by the Secretary of Labor. Reply- 
ing to a protest from a Brooklyn labor organization 
against the promised deportation of the fifty-eight ex- 
treme radicals who were recently brought to Ellis Island 
from the Pacific Coast, Mr. Wilson announced that the 
immigration authorities would proceed with the utmost 
vigor against all aliens who preach subversive doctrines, 
on the ground that such aliens are foreign invaders 
against whom American institutions must be defended. 
: Sel. 


Letters to the Gditor 


Evangelical and Non-Evangelical Christianity 


To the Editor of Tur CuristTiAN RecrsTER :— 

Did not Abraham Lincoln once declare that ‘“When- 
ever any church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole 
qualification for membership, the Saviour’s condensed 


‘statement of both Law and Gospel, “Thou shalt love the 


Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ that 
church will I join with all my heart and all my soul”? 
This seems to me a pretty good comment on the differ- 
ences still existing between various Christian denomina- 
tions, and especially on that deeply drawn line of differ- 


ence between evangelical and non-evangelical Christian- 


ity. I speak as a layman, and, of course, the attitude 
I am about to suggest may be open to technical ecclesiasti- 
cal criticism. But I cannot help feeling that modern 
organized Christianity ought to be a little more synthetic 
than heretofore. 

For, as I take it, evangelicism says, “Christianity is 
Christ”; and non-evangelicism says, “Christ is Chris- 
tianity.” And instead of asking which of the claims is 
right, why should we not ask why both claims are not 
right? Is not the evangelist like the knight who rode up 
on the golden side of the shield, and the non-evangelist 
like the knight who rode up against the silver side? 
Yet the shield proved, indeed, one shield, but with two 
aspects ; so that the quarrel of the knights, albeit each was 
sincere in his contention, proved, indeed, a vain quarrel. 

Why not have one Christian Church, with many de- 
nominations? And, again, as to the above issue, why not 
have one Christian faith, with two sublime but reconcil- 
able aspects? Would not Unitarianism, for example, be 
transformed, developed, and exalted by the infusion of 
the mystical aspect of spiritual truth? And would not 
orthodoxy be liberalized by an infusion of the more phil- 
osophical or rational aspect of spiritual life and truth? 
And is not each equally true, in the essentials of its spirit- 
ual attitude to-day? Not merger, not absorption of the 
one by the other, but true, organic, spiritual union and 
co-operation, seems to me to be indicated by the very 
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nature of the growth of organized Christianity, if not 
also by the special movements of the day, since the war. 

I cannot ask space to illustrate this attitude in detail, 
even were I competent to do so; but perhaps you will 
allow me to touch on one or two dogmas. 

The Trinity, for example: assuming, with Saint John, 
that God is Love, and that the Word also, which is God, 
is also Almighty and All-embracing Love, what make we 
of the conception of the Trinity? Is not Love as Creator 
(i.e., God the Father), Love as Redeemer (1.e., God the 
Son), and Love in His ethical aspect of the Spirit of 
Truth (2.e., The Holy Ghost) simply Love, or God, in 
three divine aspects? Join the literal and the symbolical, 
and have you not both still? 

Or again, take the miracle of transubstantiation: If 
God, if Infinite Love, be indeed the creator of all things, 
visible and invisible, material and spiritual, even as he 
is himself All-in-All, bread and wine are as truly he as 
any other form of his universal self-manifestation. The 
miracle is performed, once for all, throughout the uni- 
verse, by virtue simply of God’s eternal and complete per- 
vasiveness or immanence. Whether we take this partic- 
ular miracle literally or symbolically, is it not equally true, 
once we adopt Saint John’s gospel that God is Love? 

I will not elaborate on the above, or add other sugges- 
tions to them, because every reader of the New Testa- 
ment can easily apply synthetism for himself, following 
it out in each instance to his own satisfaction,—or the 
reverse, in case | am wrong in my views. But I may 
have said enough to indicate the general line of co-opera- 
tive religious psychics that has occurred to me many 
times as a possible solution of existing tangles. 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. And 
are not man’s conceptions also the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof? J. W. RicHArRDsON. 

Boston, Mass. 


Brevities 
Let us win peace. 


Faith runs beyond facts, but it is never in contradiction 
of them when they are good facts. 


It was Lincoln who said, “To secure to each laborer 
the whole product of his labor, or as nearly as possible, 
is a worthy object of any good government.” 


Instead of confusion, which has been expected by many 
persons, we have received remarkable evidences of unity 
and support for the working out of the hope of the world. 


There is nothing Christian or democratic in referring 
to human beings as this class of people, or that; even in 
medicine it is considered rather out of tune to refer to a 
patient as this case. 


The first duty in the church is to enliven and inspire 
and strengthen it; out of its soul will go, according to 
its power, the works of righteousness and healing. No 
social service can be strong without religious nurture. 


The published and thus far uncontradicted charges of 
the conduct and character of George D. Herron, ap- 
pointed by the President as one of the commissioners to 
confer with proper representatives of Russia, are so gross 
that they should be emphatically disproved (which is al- 
together improbable) or the appointment recalled. It is 
impossible for the people of this country to suffer known 
domestic infidelity in a public servant. That day is past! 
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From the National Capital 


Women celebrate the victory of democracy—Advocates 
in Congress of social betterment—Seeking help 
for Episcopal cathedrals 


COMMENTATOR 
Wasuincron, D.C. 


RE THIS IS READ the President will have re- 
EK ceived the welcome of Boston, taken up life anew 
in the White House, had’ all but two members of 
the Foreign Relations Committees of both houses of 
Congress to hear from him as to the inner workings of 
the Paris Peace Congress, revealed his mind and heart 
fully to the American people by an address to Congress, 
and marched at the head of a military and civilian pro- 
cession up Pennsylvania Avenue. 


THE WOMEN’S “VICTORY” DINNER and con- 
ference held here last week brought together as 
representative and large a group of the outstanding 
women of the nation as ever has met at any time. More 
than seven hundred conservatives and radicals, suffragists 
and anti-suffragists, nationalists and internationalists, so- 
cial workers and society leaders, met to celebrate the 
triumph over Germany, the solidarity of their sex during 
the American chapter of the war, and to plan for further 
co-operative group action. ‘The only complaint I have 
heard about the affair has been that it was too brief. 
Another day of conference would have been justified in 
view of the long distances travelled by some of the at- 
tendants and the importance of some of the issues dis- 
cussed. ‘Iwo members of the Cabinet, Secretaries Baker 
and Lane, were the only men who spoke. While “plain 
male citizens” were not admitted to the dinner nor were 
they numerous at the discussions, they were allowed to 
sit about on the outskirts of the conference audiences and 
take the crumbs that fell from the tables. The champions 
of the League of Nations who must fight for its ratifica- 
tion by the plain man of the street and by the Senate 
may take heart from the temper, mood, and formally 
voiced opinion of this conference. The newly enfran- 
chised voters of the country are not to be scared into op- 
position to a compact that means more to the womanhood 
of the world, they declared, than any ever drafted. 


OF INTEREST TO FORWARD people is the 
“Progressives” Platform in the next Congress, which 
has recently been defined by Senator Kenyon of Iowa. 
He, by the way, deserves to be better known by the coun- 
try at large than he is now known. He seems to be 
thinking of the future in large terms. While other men 
are busy exposing mistakes and failures, Senator Kenyon 
introduces proposed laws having a forward look, and is 
quietly getting ready to do a useful part in reconstruction 
legislation. He says that his group will favor wise, 
sensible governmental aid to all who have served in the 
war. ‘They will champion everything planned to put the 
United States as a leader among the nations in social bet- 
terment of the people. As quickly as possible, they insist, 
all restrictions of the press and of speakers must be re- 
moved, while not opening the door to sedition and anar- 
chy. He admits that in the light of daily revelations 
about the propaganda against government of a Republi- 
can pattern, this adjustment will be a difficult task. He 
personally favors broad-based, equitable systems of taxa- 
tion; and a budget system to put an end to extravagance. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’ GOLDEN EPISCOPAL 
Jubilee celebration at the Catholic University, on Feb- 
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ruary 20, brought together the largest assembly of cardi- 
nals, archbishops, and bishops from the United States and 
Canada that has been seen since the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of 1884. The venerable Baltimore prelate received a 
gift of $20,000 from his fellow-clerics, and he was 
formally presented by Archbishop Ceretti with special 
felicitations from Pope Benedict XV. There was a spe- 
cial fitness in having this celebration at the great Brook- 
land centre of the Roman Church, with its many and 
ornate university buildings and its ever-increasing circle 
of monasteries, convents, and schools. ‘There, in some- 
thing like adequate amplitude of hospitality, the Church 
can play the part of host to her North American hier- 
archy. The Cardinal was not averse to receiving his 
honors in such a setting. The university is his child, and 
for its resources and coming potentialities he has given 
some of the best work of his life, making it, relatively 
speaking, a centre of catholicity of spirit and freedom of 
thought, and insisting that it be kept in touch with the 
currents of national life at the capitol as well as in the 
capital. He is the only survivor of the one thousand 
bishops who sat in the famous Vatican Council of 1869- 
70; and when he goes, American Catholicism’s last link, 
with the struggles in European thought and politics which 
that Council typified will break. It is worth noting 
that the Catholic University has just contributed to the 
episcopate in the diocese of Buffalo her well-known and 
able professor of philosophy, William ‘Turner, who also 
has edited the American Ecclesiastical Review. 


LEGITIMATE AS THINGS GO in this world is 
the effort to capitalize here, as in New York City, the 
tender sentiments and generous impulses of the people 
following war, to increase the funds and thereby the 
structures of the Protestant Episcopal cathedrals which 
are under way in both the commercial and political capi- 
tals of the country. Bishop Rhinelander of Philadelphia 
was over here recently, aiding the local clergy in arousing 
this religio-patriotic feeling. He said the duty of Church- 
men of the nation was to help in the erection of the great 
fane; and no doubt many who are not Churchmen, 
strictly speaking, will contribute. There are millions of 
dollars of Presbyterians’ fortunes in the St. John the 
Divine edifice in New York City. 


Character Analysis and the Job 


eae work of suiting a man to his job, which was well 
begun during the war, is carried on for the benefit in 
particular of the returned soldier who goes back into in- 
dustry and commerce. All of the experiments will soon 
be published with such deductions as will be of invaluable 
aid in placing men properly in all lines of work. ‘The 
marvellously fascinating study of character analysis has 
been passing out of the phrenologist’s keeping into the 
hands of the authentic psychologist, just as the astrologer 
had to yield to the astronomer. But even yet there is 
quackery in some places, and, on the part of so-called ex- 
perts, a remnant of academic unreality which is regret- 
table but probably unavoidable. The present writer 
knows from long observation and experience that the 
ability to size up human beings, which with some people 
is a natural gift like the gift of healing, is a great art, 
whose scientific foundations are some day going to be 
laid and given all the credence and respect which to-day 
belongs to chemistry or anatomy. Already the classifi- 
cation of people as to coloration of skin and hair, forma- 
tion of face and head, hand and body, has been done so 
that certain broad generalizations may be made.  - 


ROGER D. SMITH 


Explanatory Statement by the Author 


! At the request of my friend Mr. Henry M. Williams of 
q Boston, Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association, I at- 
; tended the recent Convention of Unitarian Laymen in Spring- 
; 


field. 


- I carried to that meeting some definite ideas as to the 
} need of radical action on the part of the Church if Christianity 
is to be adequately impressed on the mind of the general 
public, and I left still more firmly convinced of this fact. 
The meetings were addressed by eloquent speakers, who 
were generally received with enthusiasm and their words with 
approval, but it seemed to me that a great deal was said of 
what the laymen should do and very little on the more im- 


portant matter of how they should do it. 
Several outstanding points were disclosed: 


First—A general admission of the deplorable condition of 
what I shall call “The Business of the House of God” as re- 


lated to the great mass of people. 


Second,—A lack of any really effective organization for the 


promotion of Christianity. 


Third,—A lack of Ministers, in numbers and in quality. 
Fourth,—A lack of any well-thought-out programme of action. 


perience on the merchandising end of an important 

manufactured product, I am inclined to look at 
matters from the angle of Goods, Markets, and Methods, 
and with all due reverence I am going to lay bare, as I 
see it, the Business of the House of God and show you 
that it is trying to do business in 1919 with Stone Age 
methods, and must of necessity fall by the wayside in 
competition with other attention-compelling practices in 
the sale of innumerable items of human interest. 

The House of God is engaged in the finest business in’ 
the world—the most profitable business from the stand- 
point of human souls and the general progress of free 
peoples. It should and can be the biggest business in the 
world, having as it does every man, woman, and child 
as prospective customers, and yet it receives less real con- 
structive, intelligent business thought than any one of a 


ye A BUSINESS MAN of nearly thirty years’ ex- 


thousand articles in daily use. 


Business men discovered a long time ago that the 
human mind was susceptible to persistent influence and 
that fact is being very generally taken advantage of in 


promoting the sale of all merchandise. 


Look over the advertisements in any copy of the 


Saturday Evening Post :— 


Cream of WuHeEaT (Human interest appeal), 


GoopyEar Tires (Human interest appeal), 


Giuterre Sarety Razor (Human interest appeal), 


Ivory Soap (Human interest appeal) — 
and so on all through the issue. 


How can the “Goods” of the House of God hold the 
public attention in competition, when no effort is made 
to plant them in such attention? ‘The House of God is 
like a good many old-established business houses. 
suffering from old age and old methods, and its manage- 
ment hasn’t had the vision which has given to some in- 
dustries the domination of their fields in a rapidly grow- 


ing world of constantly multiplying interests. 


On the train from Boston to Springfield I brought out 
this phase of the situation and told some gentlemen that 
it was high time a start was made in “Selling” the 


“Goods” of the House of God. 


tively going out of business. 


The Business of the House of God 


? _ You show me a business that isn’t advertising its wares 
and I will show you that that particular business is rela- 
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As a human being I am led into buying various ar- 
ticles through an appeal to pleasure, recreation, economy, 
convenience, comfort, luxury, health, and happiness. But 
the “Buying” of Christianity is left largely to my own 
initiative. 

You wouldn’t catch an automobile manufacturer leav- 
ing the purchase of an automobile to my own initiative. 
Its advantages are pushed under my nose morning, noon, 
and night, and so with other things, until articles hereto- 
fore considered luxuries have become necessities. 

One man said to me, “But, Mr. Smith, in business you 
sell a man goods he wants, which isn’t perhaps the case 
with the ‘Goods’ of Christianity.” I said, “Not at all, 
Mr. B.; a very large part of the business of the world is 
in the sale of articles for which no want was felt until 
a very definite desire had been created by constant 
effort.” 

Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., said at Springfield he 
did not think that Golf offered anything of such a perma- 
nent value as the Church, which is undoubtedly a fact. 
But the prospective golfer is told all about Golf—its 
physical advantages and pleasures—and so alluringly that 
the first thing he knows he finds himself on the links Sun- 
day morning, which is not so surprising in view of the 
fact that the Church has done little, if anything, to turn 
his steps in its direction. The promotion of the Business 
of Golf and the promotion of the Business of Christianity 
are both dealing with the same human equation, the ad- 
vantage being with the latter, because the seed of Chris- 
tianity is dormant or active in every man, woman, or 
child. How narrow is the scope of effort to develop it, 
and how relatively small the annual crop! 

There was a good deal of talk at the meeting about 
more Ministers and better Preachers, but it seems to me 
that larger compensations and congregations must be 
guaranteed before many strong men can be expected to 
enter the Service of the Church. As it stands to-day, a 
very material sacrifice is made by any man who under- 
takes this work, and the Sunday congregations are 
enough to discourage the most enthusiastic. 


Mr. Smith’s Business Interests 


HENRY M. WILLIAMS 


Roger D. Smith was born in Jamaica Plain, Boston, De- 
cember 1, 1872. He was educated in the public schools. As 
a young man he entered employment with S. D. Warren & 
Co., paper manufacturers, with which industry he has ever 
since been actively identified. He early attracted the atten- 
tion of Samuel D. Warren and Mortimer B. Mason, the two 
active factors in that business, and after the death of the 
latter in 1910 became a member of the firm. When the 
business was incorporated in 1918, in order to meet modern 
business conditions, he became the senior vice-president, and 
merchandising manager. The president, Fiske Warren, is not 
actively engaged in the business, but represents large family 
interests. Mr. Smith has been especially identified with the 
selling of the product of the Cumberland and other mills 
owned by the corporation, which manufacture some of the 
highest grade book and other papers made in this country. 
Under his direction the Standardization of Book Paper, an 
important contribution to the industry, has become an ac- 
complished fact. j 

He is also the vice-president of the Shreve, Crump & Low 
Co., silverware, diamond, and jewelry merchants of Boston, 
established in 1800. As a result of his careful study of the 
methods which lead to growth in business, Mr. Smith has 
become strongly impressed with the efficacy of broad publicity 
in both wholesale and retail marketing. Each of the corpo- 
rations with which he is connected carries on consistent adver- 
tising campaigns on a large scale. 

Mr. Smith is married and lives in Dedham, Mass., where 
he is much interested in the First Parish Church. 
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In business three general methods of promotion are 
cused :— 

First,—The Personal Salesman. 

Second,—The Printed Salesman (circulars, letters, 
catalogues, etc.). 

Third,—Space Advertising. 

From the standpoint of direct returns they are effective 
in the order named, but from the standpoint of reaching 
prospective Buyers their effectiveness is reversed. 

The promotion of the Business of Christianity has 
been left largely to the Personal Salesman (ther Min- 
ister), and not infrequently a poor salesman he is. 

The Printed Salesman has been used to some extent, 
while the all-important developer of prospects, space ad- 
vertising, has beén ignored practically altogether. 

The laymen and laywomen of the Church will multiply 
and become useful just as rapidly as the human mind is 
made to grasp the advantages of Christianity,—its ideals 
and standards, its personal and community appeal, its 
service to others, and all the other worth-while things 
for which it stands,—and not before. Men and women 
must be made to realize that the Christian religion is the 
wholesome influence behind all uplifting human develop- 
ment and progress. 

With a growing body of useful laymen and laywomen 
will come ample means to support able Ministers, pro- 
mote still more extensive campaigns, and carry on this 
noble work of imperative need to civilization itself. 

The individual must be made to feel the vital force of 
Christianity—the need of his or her personal activity 
and support, and that the real man or woman is the Soul 
and not the Material Body, and that no life is full with- 
out the cultivation of the Spiritual Nature. 

The constant struggle to acquire the necessary mate- 
rial things of life is so great as to absorb the thought and 
strength and time of all mankind, and there is so little 


left for even the vital matter of the Christian Religion * 


that it can scarcely be expected to make adequate 
progress without the utmost effort. 

It is high time for the Management of the House of 
God to sit down and consider what it has to offer the 
Buying Public in the way of standard, dependable Goods, 
and how it shall present them in a definite promotion- 
campaign having length, breadth, and strength. 

Until this condition has full recognition and is fol- 
lowed by suitable action, Christianity can scarcely become 
a dominating factor, and the progress of mankind will 
suffer and be delayed accordingly. 

Of course this whole question of Christianity is much 
greater than a sectarian belief. A really comprehensive 
Laymen’s League for the purpose of promoting the 
Christian Religion in general should be non-sectarian. In 
fact it seems to me one of the particular handicaps to any 
real promotion plan is the great variety of creeds or be- 
liefs. If the meaning of Christianity is capable of so 
many interpretations, it must be a difficult thing to sell. 
It is so much bigger and better than any creed that as a 
layman—and thus without full knowledge and apprecia- 
tion—I often wonder why those guiding the various 
beliefs do not get together for a complete understanding 
and with a view to adopting some form of worship that 
every one can uphold and employ. Possibly it is consid- 
ered that styles of worship tend to increase the demands. 
It has seemed to me that the different creeds establish 
cliques and generally prevent that unity of thought and 
action so important to any real progress. 

It appears to me that the problems of the Church are 
identical with the problems of Business. You may have 
the best Goods in the world, but until the public at large 
becomes familiar with them, and is made to see their 
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usefulness, they can scarcely occupy any position of im- 
portance in the general trade. 

The public mind was never so serious or so inspired 
as at the present time, and there never has been a more 
opportune moment .for the promotion of the Business 
of Christianity, the advantages of which must be clearly 
defined and constantly and impressively presented. 

It is quite within the possibilities ‘that newspapers, 
periodicals, and even manufacturing advertisers would 
devote free space for this world-constructive work, pro- 
viding the campaign dealt with the broader view of the 
Christian Religion in general. It would then be left to 
the individual beliefs to draw into their fold the Pros- 
pects influenced toward greater activity in Church affairs. 

I realize that this is a subject of the greatest magni- 
tude, but it is also certain that its constantly increasing 
influence is necessary to the progress of Democracies 
and Free Peoples and that second only to it is the promo- 
tion of the privileges, duties, and responsibilities of cit- 
izenship, the business of which appears to have been even 
more neglected. 

One of the gentlemen whom I had the pleasure of 
sitting with in the train on the way to Springfield said 
that 1f his friends knew that he was going on such a 
mission they would laugh at him, which, while a sad 
commentary on the general attitude, is nevertheless a real 
condition, and one which will continue until the ad- 
vantages of Christianity are intelligently established in 
the public mind, Religion is made popular, and the Soul 
of Mankind is stirred into action. 


The Religion of James Russell Lowell 


An Anniversary Paper 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


Professor of Comparative Literature and Head of the Literature 
Department, Stanford University 


The centenary of James Russell Lowell was celebrated 
last week in New York by the most distinguished men of 
letters in America. Dr. Crothers was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Another of our noted men, Prof. Car- 
ruth, here contributes an estimate of Lowell’s religious 
ideas, at our invitation. The author has an eminent 
place in the field of letters, both as writer and teacher. 
His published works are many and various. He has by 
no means confined himself to our own literature. His 
studies of German classics and his German Grammar are 
well known. As a poet he is established, his poem “Each 
in His Own Tongue” being one of the great and endur- 
ing contributions to our literature —Eprtor. 


OETS DIFFER as much as other people in respect 
P of the outward expression of their religious senti- 
ments. Some, like Chaucer, would seem to wish ‘to 
conceal their personal religious leanings. Some, like 
Shakespeare, portray dispassionately a great variety of 
convictions and professions, likewise failing to reveal 
their own. Some are zealous theologians or evangelists, 
like Dante and Bunyan. Some, like Burns and Byron, 
would fain make us believe that they have no religion, 
yet even in the effort proving “Man cannot be God’s out- 
law, if he would.” Some live their religion, expressing 
it manfully in all they do or say, confessing their faith 
when called upon, but not in current cant. Of these last 
was James Russell Lowell. : 
Probably few students of American literature would 
think of classifying Lowell as a religious poet, whereas 


‘they would promptly place Whittier in such a group. In 


fact, Lowell introduces religious sentiments, or deals ex- 
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pressly with religious faith and problems in about as 
many poems as Whittier. It is rather the assumed posi- 
tion of the poet in speaking that gives the feeling of dif- 
ference. Whittier sings or speaks as a preacher; Lowell 
expresses the doubts as well as the beliefs of a layman. 
Thus it is, that Whittier’s verse affords a large number 
of hymns, calculated as such and not; while Lowell’s re- 
flections are more suited to be studied and repeated and 
finally to be used in support of fervid discourse. Whit- 
tier is a psalmist; Lowell, a prophet. 

A scrupulous classification of Lowell’s poems into such 
groups as “primarily religious,” “partially religious,” and 
“not religious” reveals the surprising fact that the last 
list contains, if not the smallest number of titles, the 
smallest bulk of the three. This is, indeed, a somewhat 
crude method of dealing with so spiritual an essence as 
poetry, but it is tangible, while not a few literary esti- 


_ mates are built too largely upon the hasty and personal 


reaction of the critic. In this case the argument from 
bulk is more than gustained by the evidence of predomi- 
nant tone in the best and best-known of Lowell’s poems. 
This despite the large bulk of the Biglow Papers,—just 
about one-fifth of his entire output, which has been rele- 
gated to the non-religious class, although it is not al- 
together lacking in distinctly religious sentiment. 

I do not care to go into a discussion of the definition of 
religion, and am well aware that another with a more 
conventional conception of it would differ quantitatively 
with my conclusions. I will say that I consider all senti- 
ments regarding superhuman beings and influences as 
sources of help and objects of aspiration, regarding a 
higher spiritual life, a supernational authority for con- 
duct, and regarding immortality, as religious. In such 
sentiments Iowell’s poetry is so rich that one may fairly 
say, he is suffused with it; it is the very mainspring of 
his inspiration. It is easier to catalogue the poems from 
which such sentiments are absent than those which mani- 
fest them. 

There is, to be sure, a considerable number of poems 
in which the attitude of the poet is negative. But where 
sincere and dignified a doubt may be religious, perhaps 
more religious than a thoughtless Credo,— 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


So I do not hesitate to put “After the Burial” among the 
religious poems :— 


“Console, if you will, I can bear it; 
*Tis a well-meant alms of breath; 

But not all the preaching since Adam 
Can make death other than death. 


“That little shoe in the corner, 
So worn and wrinkled and brown, 
With its emptiness confutes you 
And argues your wisdom down.” 


And there is much of argument. Before coming to the 
positive assertion of faith, error has to be refuted or de- 
nounced. ‘The agnostic, the indifferent, may easily find 
in such poems as “Bibliolatres,’ “A Glance Behind the 
Curtain,” “The Present Crisis,’ “A Parable (‘Said Christ, 
our Lord’),” keen weapons with which to wage his con- 
flict, if he will be so indiscreet as to trust his opponent 
not to read the same poems and there prepare himself 
with still keener weapons and impervious shields. A 
critic assures me that poetry cannot indulge in argument ; 
that these splendid lines are mere rhetoric. My dear 
critic, if rhetoric is not the poet’s privileged armory, pray 
‘tell me why? “Mere rhetoric,” I grant, would be most 
‘serious condemnation. But who that has convictions of 
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his own, who that has wrestled with great doubts and 
laid them, can fail to be profoundly stirred by the im- 
passioned recital of the crucial moments of his struggles 
and the triumphant and imperishable expression of his 
victory? 


“Truth only needs to be for once spoke out, 

And there’s such music in her, such strange rhythm, 
As makes men’s memories her joyous slaves, 

And clings around the soul, as the sky clings 
Round the mute earth, forever beautiful. 


“Believe me, ’tis the mass of men He loves; 

And where there is most sorrow and most want, 
Where the high heart of man is trodden down 
The most, ’tis not because He hides His face 
From them in wrath, as purblind teachers prate; 
Not so; there most is He, for there is He 
Most needed.” 


This is not a calm and soothing faith; it is a dynamic, 
fervid, vitalizing thrill from a current generated in a 
soul impatient for action. I confess, sometimes I suspect 
that the critics who patronize the author of those lines 
as a “mere rhetorician” are cringing under the call to 
which, somehow, they have not the spirit or the courage 
to respond. 

This much may be said of the particular nature of 
Lowell’s religion: it is dominantly a civic religion. It is 
a religion that eventuates in human relations in society, in 
public duties. Not that the primary matter, the relation 
of the soul to God, is slighted. The appeal almost always 
goes back to the assumption of the oneness of the soul 
with God or to God as the source of inspiration. But 
this relation itself is not made a subject for discussion; 
it is the foundation of the poet’s faith, which he can only 
assert and reassert, in wonderfully varied and appealing 
ways. 

“Upon the hour when I was born 
God said, ‘Another man shall be’; 
And the great Maker did not scorn 
Out of himself to fashion me; 
He sunned me with his ripening looks, 
And Heaven’s rich instincts in me grew 
As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.” 


Each in its turn, “Extreme Unction,” “The Cathedral,” 
and “Sir Launfal,” seems to be worthy of supreme praise 
as attaining the highest expression of religious sentiment. 


“O Power more near my life than life itself 
(Or what seems life to us in sense immured), 
Even as the roots shut in the darksome earth 
Share in the treetop’s joyance, and conceive 
Of sunshine and wide air and winged things 
By sympathy of Nature, so do I 
Have evidence of Thee, so far above, 

Yet in and of me! Rather Thou the root 
Invisibly sustaining, hid in light, 
Not darkness, or in darkness made by us.” 


Thus always God is declared to be 
“The happy centre and calm heart of all.” 


Rl: 


The traditional elements of the Credo are not wholly 
ignored. ‘The subject of inspiration concerns Lowell 
more, indeed, as touching the authority and moving power 
of the poet than as a problem regarding the Scriptures. 
But in “Bibliolatres” he has written what is to many 
the final word on the latter subject :— 


“Bowing thyself in dust before a Book, 


God is not dumb, that He should speak no more; 
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Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
' And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone; 
Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit.” 


Absolution, which as a formal observance had ceased to 
concern Protestants long before Lowell’s time, still re- 
tained a symbolical interest which is dealt with in “Ex- 
treme Unction” :— 


“Men think it is an awful sight 
To see a soul just set adrift 

On that drear voyage from whose night 
The ominous shadows never lift; 

But ’tis more awful to behold 
A helpless infant newly born, 

Whose little hands unconscious hold 
The keys of darkness and of morn. 


“O glorious youth, that once was mine! 
O high Ideal! all in vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 
Whence worship ne’er shall rise again.” 


Protestantism offers no consolation for a wasted life 
when once it is on the ultimate verge. Its more whole- 
some message is, Repent now, and do the works meet 
for repentance. 

The Last Supper, too, had become largely symbolical, 
but Lowell saw beneath the symbol the beautiful and 
lasting significance which he has endeared to the world 
in“ Sir’ Launfal” :-— 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


The failure of the Church to live up fully to the prac- 
tical application of the teachings of Jesus was the theme 
that stirred Lowell most deeply, and especially, as with 
Whittier also, in connection with the wrongs of slavery. 


“Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think ye that building shall endure, 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor?” 


And as he closes the “Parable” we observe that his sym- 
pathies were not reserved for the black slave alone :— 


“Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 

And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


“These set He in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, ‘Lo, here,’ said He, 
‘The images ye have made of Me!’” 


Lowell’s message is quite enough in itself to call forth 
our gratitude and our admiration, but the admiration is 
doubled when we consider the atmosphere of conserva- 
tism which the traditions of his family and the comforts 
of his home naturally afforded. 

Probably no single poem of Lowell’s has been so ex- 
tensively quoted and has so many appealing aphorisms 
as “The Present Crisis.” It is sufficient to recall the first 
line of half a dozen passages :— 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide ;” 
“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne ;” 


“Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share her wretched 
crust ;’ i ; : : ; 
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“For Humanity sweeps onward; where to-day the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas Sas 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ;” 


How many an orator aside from Wendell Phillips has 
found those passages texts or perorations! ‘Truth and 
Freedom, these were the passion, the intensest phases of 
Lowell’s religion. And they were by no means abstrac- 
tions. Each had for him many immediate applications, 
devotion to which was not altogether without cost. We 
know one dear influence that sustained him, but it is cer- 
tainly unjust to Lowell to assume that he derived all his 
serious convictions from Maria White. 


“Is true Freedom but to break 

Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the wegk ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


In the Concord Ode he lets the goddess say :-— 


“I, Freedom, dwell with Knowledge; I abide 
With men whom dust of faction cannot blind 
To the slow tracings of the Eternal Mind; .. . 
Conscience my sceptre is, and law my sword, 
Not to be drawn in passion or in play, 

But terrible to punish and deter.” 


Lowell suffered in his sensitive soul, as his general 
reputation in literature has suffered, from the impression 
made by the “Biglow Papers.” It is perilous to dignity 
to be slapped on the back. If you encourage the world 
to laugh with you, it is apt to laugh at you. 

Lowell took the office of poet most seriously, insisting 
always that the poet is teacher and prophet. ‘Thus in 
“The Ghost Seer” :-— 


“Who is he that skulks, afraid 
Of the trust he has betrayed? 


Tis a poet who was sent 

For a bad world’s punishment, 
By compelling it to see 

Golden glimpses of To Be, 

By compelling it to hear 

Songs that prove the angels near; 
Who was sent to be the tongue 
Of the weak and spirit-wrung.” 


But while the same note, of the poet’s responsibility, is 
sounded in many different poems, even in the “Biglow 
Papers,” the noblest utterances on this subject are found 
in the “Ode,” and in the “Envoi” to the sonnets dedi- 
cated to Maria White. After reciting the qualities of the 
poet of old, and denouncing the unworthy poet of our 
time, “Maker no more,—oh, no!—unmaker rather,” 
Lowell utters his own confession of faith for the calling 
of the poet: 
“Among the toilworn poor my soul is seeking 
For one to bring the Maker’s name to light, 
To be the voice of that almighty speaking 
Which every age demands to do it right. 
“To him the smiling soul of man shall listen, 
Laying awhile its crown of thorns aside, 


And once again in every eye shall glisten 
The glory of a nature satisfied.” 


So, whether the theme of a poem imply a religious 
connection or not, excepting in the frankly confessed oe 
humorous and satirical pieces, it is in Lowell’s work, as 8 nC 
he assures us is the case with the affairs of men, there a 
“standeth God within the shadow keeping watch above 
his own.” : = 
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Self-determination 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 


. Denominationalism is self-determination of peoples 
in religion. 

Sectarianism is provincialism within the denomina- 
tion. 

Provincialism is sectarianism within the nation. 

The liberal to-day in world-politics stands for the 
self-determination of peoples. He stands against 
geographical grouping. 

The liberal to-day in religion should stand for the 
self-determination of peoples and against geographical 
grouping. 

First the nation and then the world, if you can. 

First the denomination and then the universe, if you 
can. 

In either case the former may sometime be out- 
grown with success. 

To-day neither can be outjumped without disaster. 


Bringing Prisoners out of Germany 


““Y’’ man who became a hero because he was a marvel 
at getting things for American soldiers 


LEE SHIPPEY 
"[orever since IN FRANCE has not been a joy 


forever since the great war began. ‘T'ravel has 

been so congested that though the railroads have 
striven hard to please it has been impossible,—a railway 
journey has been and still is a thing almost to be dreaded ; 
but there have been, and still are, twenty trains in France 
which are models of comfort—the twenty U. S. Sanitary 
trains built to order for the transportation of sick and 
wounded from the front to the base hospitals. 

I was a passenger when five of these trains completed 
one of the pleasantest and most appreciated tasks the 
American Army has performed—the bringing out of 
Germany of the American prisoners of war held there. 

Asa Y. M.C. A. worker, taking supplies for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the prisoners, I was permitted to 
accompany two of the trains—Fifty-four and Fifty-five 
—on that most interesting mission, and was so impressed 
by the service they are rendering and the high standard 
of their personnel that I am eager to write about these 
splendid men (and women), and their work, to their 
friends at home. ; 

Fifty-four and Fifty-five are sister trains, built in Eng- 
land for the American Government, and are exactly alike. 
Each has sixteen coaches, all sleepers except two kitchen 
cars, and they have carried as many as six hundred men 
apiece at a time in comfort. On each are three officers, 
three nurses, and about thirty-five enlisted men, all wear- 
ing on their arms the red cross of the medical corps of 


the United States Army. Before I came to Europe, I 


fancied that every one who wore that red cross was a 
member of the American Red Cross. I soon found that 
it is also the emblem of the Army’s regular enlisted medi- 


cal corps. Though the emblem is the same, the two or- 


anizations are distinct. ‘The medical corps of the Army 
is a handpicked organization. More than half the en- 
listed men on those two trains were college men and all 
the others had received high-school education. ‘Though 
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non-combatants, they had worked under shell fire many 
times. 

You may imagine what a cheer went up from the 
Americans who had been herded out of Rastatt prison 
camp, herded across Switzerland, and expected to be 
herded into box-cars there for transport for France, 
when Fifty-four and Fifty-five, with the beloved letters 
“U. S$.” painted large on their sides and ends, and with 
American flags fluttering from every window, swept into 
Geneva to meet them. From the window, too, protruded 
American faces, and shoulders clad in American uni- 
forms, and—yes, American girls! 

“Say, guy, is this on the square? Are these trains 
really for us?’ asked the first prisoner who climbed 
aboard. 

“There’s something in here you haven’t seen for a 
long, long time, fellows,’ shouted another, poking his 
head out a window to give the good news to those still 
on the platform. “It’s pillows—p-i-l-l-o-w-s!” 

“And what are those white things on the beds?” de- 
manded another. “Seems like I have a vague recollec- 
tion of seeing things like that years ago. Are those what 
they call sheets ?” 

They came trooping on like schoolboys, joking and 
frolicking, and shaking hands fervently with the three 
officers and three nurses and enlisted men on the train. 
And they broke into a song which one of them, Harry L., 
Sheffield, of Company B, 307th Infantry, had composed, 
and which they had sung in prison, in defiance of the 
frowns of their German guards. It was to the tune of 
“Are you from Dixie?” and ran thus :— 


“Were you a prisoner,—were you in Deutschland, 
Where all you had to eat was watery soup? 

Were you on Arbeit, out on Kommando, 

Where if you did not work you'd feel Jerry’s boot? 
Were you from England, Canada, or the good U. S. A. 
(It matters not—I understand—you need not say),— 
If you were a prisoner, then you should worry, 

For I was there with you.” 


“Would the Germans stand for your singing a song 
like that?” I asked Sheffield. 

“They had to,” he replied. “At first they didn’t under- 
stand it, and it was an established thing before they did. 
And it was literally true. When we first got to camp 
the rations were so poor that we were starving and we 
were eager to work on Kommando—work out, that is — 
where we would get a chance to steal something to eat. 
Those of us who got to work about supply depots were in 
great luck, and many a hungry man took a chance on 
being cracked over the head with a Lueger to get a taste 
of food. ) 

“Yet they didn’t mistreat us as they did the other. pris- 
oners, particularly the Russians and English. Forty 
thousand Russians died at Rastatt and only nine Ameri- 
cans. Our Y. M.C. A. Cabinet and American Help Com- 
mittee kept us informed as to our rights, and when the 
guards tried to abuse us we stood up for ourselves.” 

“Yes,” said J. B. Tatman, a private from Hartford, 
Kan., “if it hadn’t been for the Red Cross we would 
have starved, and if it hadn’t been for the Y. M. C. A. 
we would have wished we were dead, anyway.” 

“But you fellows all look healthy and happy,” I said. 
“You don’t look as if you had been mistreated.” 

“That’s because of the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross,” 
replied Tatman. “After the Red Cross packages began 
reaching us, we were much better fed than the Germans. 
We'd continue to take their rations every day,—one loaf 
of bread for five men, one bowl of ‘barbwire’ soup, and 
one cup of substitute coffee,—but we’d either take it over 
to the Russians or throw it away. ‘The Russians all had 
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money,—some of them starved to death with as much as 
one thousand marks sewed in their clothing—and were 
glad enough to buy bread. We gave a good deal of it 
away, but sometimes sold it in order to buy things. 
Often our fellows paid five francs apiece for empty 
tomato-cans to use as mess-kits. 

“Our soup was half grass and sometimes was made of 
beets, cut up, worms and all. It had no meat or essence 
of meat in it except when they had butchered dead war 
horses.” 

“And maybe you’d like to know our opinion of the 
greatest hero of the war,” suggested Sergt. H. A. Berg- 
man of New Haven, Conn. “It was Conrad Hoffman. 
Hoffman was an American Y. M. C. A. worker, but at 
the beginning of the war he was in Berlin and somehow 
he managed to stick and organize a force of ‘Y’ workers 
from neutral countries who kept things moving at all 
the camps. It was Hoffman who got to us the instru- 
ments for our twenty-piece band, our eight-piece orches- 
tra, and our bugle corps. I organized the band, and 
Clyde Grimsly of Salina, Kan., led it till he got sick, 
after which I led it. It was a good band and kept things 
lively in Rastatt. Every night it played, taking turns 
in the different barracks. Grimsly was a composer, too, 
and we got up a musical show of our own and rented the 
biggest theatre in Rastatt to put it on in. We played at 
football games, and nine sad times—the times when our 
comrades died—we played at their funerals, leading the 
procession, followed by the coffin draped with an Ameri- 
can flag. We had to make our American flag of our blue 
and red and white tobacco-sacks, but it looked mighty 
good to us.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sergt. Erving A. Dresser of Hartford, 
Conn., a member of Company D, 102d Infantry. “Hoff- 
man was the hero of our camp, all right. We called him 
the ‘whirlwind,’ because he put things through so fast. 
He began by getting us a library with nearly eleven 
hundred books, then equipment for indoor and outdoor 
games, so we could organize baseball, football, volley- 
ball and handball leagues and checker and chess and dom- 
ino tournaments. Next he got us a piano and musical 
instruments and helped us start our newspaper, the 
Barbed Wireless. We organized a Y. M. C. A. Cabinet 
with me as president, and the other members were a 
librarian, an athletic director, a musical and entertain- 
ment director, an educational director, and a religious 
director. Rev. C. J. Jathro of Charlestown, Mass., an 
enlisted man, was in the prison and led services every 
Sunday and get-togethers every Wednesday night. Every 
day and every night there was something going on, and 
that was what kept us from going crazy and getting into 
trouble with our guards.” = 

Sergt. George A. Nelson of Bristol, Conn., a member 
of the same company and regiment, was librarian, and 
heartily seconded all that Sergt. Dresser had said. 

“I exchanged as many as two hundred books a day,” 
he said, “and we had interested classes in French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, arithmetic, algebra, science, and agricul- 
ture. We held classes in the library after it had closed 
each night except when exceptional entertainments in- 
terfered, and it always was crowded. Had we had room 
we could have had a fine school, and Mr. Hoffman was 
working for a suitable place when the armistice was 
signed. Some of the books studied included ‘The 
Theory of Heat,’ ‘The Principles of American Forestry,’ 
‘Electricity and Magnetism,’ trigonometry and a history 
of Europe, a book on poultry-raising, zodlogy, bac- 
teriology, electrical mechanics, radium, turbines, statics, 
and accounting and book-keeping.” 

Just then the band struck up, and a corking good band 
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it was. ‘The music had a meaning that night it never 


had before in all our lives. It was “My Country, ’tis 
of Thee.” 


Liberal Religion for the Near East 
HABIB IBRAHIM KATIBAH 


Syria commands the world’s attention at the present 
hour out of proportion to its size and population, because 
it is a case of small countries and peoples who have been 
the football in the old game of so-called Great Powers. 
Both France and England have exercised certain “in- 
fluence” there, and the revelation of the conditions, about 
which there is no attempt at secrecy, has been made in 
Paris freely and with what appears to be an intention, 
if not a round desire, to give Syrians self-determination 
and thus, incidentally, remove all difficulties that have 
threatened good feeling between England and France. 
The eminent journalist Frank H. Simonds, in an article 
of insight and wisdom, reviews the situation carefully, 
and uses Syria as a typical example of the passing of the 
old order of diplomacy to the new, which is not coming 
by any means without some earnest argument. The 
concern of THE RecisTEr’s readers is with Syria as a field 
for liberal religion, and the following article is the first 
of three which tell an appealing, and, we hope, a chal- 
lenging story. 

The author was born in Yabrtd, Syria, fifty miles 
northeast of Damascus. He is the son of a Presby- 
terian minister. He went to a missionary boarding- 
school at Damascus when he was eleven. He studied 
there two years, and went to Beirut College preparatory 
school for two years more, and entered the college in 1908 
at the age of sixteen. Believing his country needed agri- 
culturists, he came over to this country to study. On 
his way Mr. Katibah fell sick. He thought of the 
Syrian emigrants. He decided upon spiritual service to 
them. He entered the Harvard Divinity School, and 
graduated last year with the S.T.M. degree and is now 
writing for Fatat, Boston, a weekly Arabic paper in 
Boston for Syrians.—Eprror. 


The dawn in Syria 


T HAS OFTEN been illustrated in history that what 
had been supposed to be a “dark” and fruitless age 
was really an age in which the Spirit was travailing 

for the bringing forth of light and freedom. ‘The dark- 
ness was not of midnight, but that which precedes the 
dawn. 

Such was the age preceding the revival of learning in 
Europe or the age of Wolf and Lessing before the 
“Anschauung.” Such, also, was the period about the 
middle of the nineteenth century in Syria. It was a period 
of reawakening and rejuvenation. It was an age of remi- 
niscence of the glorious past and of aspiration for a 
more glorious future. 

There were many factors for such an awakening, both 
national and cultural. The foremost of these factors was 
the missionary movement in the Near East, especially the 
Protestant one. 

It was about 1860 that a young man of American birth 
and American vision dreamed a great dream which, with 
all reverence to his memory, went even beyond his imagi- 
nation and aspiration. That dream was to found a col- 
lege in Syria, “a lighthouse” on the top of the most 
beautiful hill of the most beautiful headland of the most 
beautiful shore of the beautiful Mediterranean Sea. 

Facing the azure blue sea on the north and the snow- 
capped Lebanon on the east, the buildings of Beirut Col- 
lege arose one by one, indicating not only the external 


. growth of the institution, but also the spiritual growth 


of Syria, whose picked youth flocked to its gates to re- 
ceive the new message of freedom and truth. It is be- 
yond the scope of this short paper to describe the influ- 
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ence of Beirut College, which went beyond Syria into 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and the islands of the A‘gean Sea. 
Enough to say that the majority of Syrian leaders in the 
revival of learning and the new national consciousness 
were either graduates from its classes or in one way or 
another connected with it. 
3 Among the early graduates of Beirut College were 
| Jurji Zeidan, the late historian of Islamic civilization 
; (himself a Christian) ; Ya‘kub Sarruf and Fares Nimr, 
who belonged to the same period, became later joint edi- 
> tors of al-Muktataf and al-Mukattam, the former being 
the only modern scientific and social magazine even to the 
present time, and the latter a political paper of great 
influence. 

Dr. Shibli Shmayyel was another early graduate. He 
was the exponent of Darwinism at a time when such a 
doctrine was branded by all pious Christians as a damna- 
ble heresy, and the upholder of socialism when people did 
not know what socialism meant. 

Naseef al-Yaziji, of an older generation, was in his 
last years connected with Beirut College as a teacher of 
Arabic. He was the reviver of Arabic literature and 
rightly called by his Mohammedan eulogists (he was a 
Christian) “the morning-star of the east.” His more 
illustrious son, Ibrahim, though not a graduate of Beirut 
College, was an admirer of Protestantism and a defender 
of the modern spirit of free investigation. His magazine 
ad-Dya (“the light’) was truly a light to all its Arabic 
readers, besides being the last word in correct rhetoric 
and style. In that magazine all free lances and free spirits 
wrote and its pages were often filled with satire and 
criticism against the Jesuits and Jesuitism. 

Among the heroes of Beirut College and its friends we 
must count as a foremost figure Dr. Cornelius Van Dyck, 
in birth an American, but in the hearts of the Syrians a 
Syrian. His mastery of Arabic was so great that he oft 
criticised native writers and facts and found fault in their 
language. His translation of Wallace’s “Ben Hur” is a 
masterpiece in Arabic literature. The great service of 
Van Dyck, however, was his introduction of modern 
physical sciences into the Arabic language. His handy 
series of eight books treated of such subjects as physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, botany, etc. It was he who helped 
Sarruf and Nimr to start their literary career in Egypt, 
and who often suggested the translation of modern scien- 
tific books into Arabic to his students. 


Dr. Van Dyck was also a forerunner in another thing 
which makes all the Arabic-speaking world revere his 
memory. He championed the revival of a national con- 
sciousness and insisted on the development of the Arabic 
language and the gradual transferrence of responsibility 
by missionaries in the College and other institutions to 
native workers who after studying the Western ideas 
were best fitted to transmit the light to their fellow- 
Syrians. He did not succeed in winning the college fac- 
ulty to his views and so left the institution to teach 
privately. With him went out not a few of the liberal 
students. Among them was Zeidan, whom we have 
mentioned. 

Butrus al-Bustani, the author of the famous Arabic 
dictionary, who also began the great labor on the still 

. unfinished Arabic encyclopedia, was another early figure 
in this enlightenment movement. He was not connected 
with Beirut College, but he was the founder of a native 
school, and many a distinguished Arabic scholar passed 
through its doors into the world. 

His son Selim was the first modern political writer and 
critic whose articles in al-Jinan magazine were a real treat 

Ss to the small circle of thinkers in Syria and Egypt. 
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Suleiman al-Bustani, a nephew of Butrus, is the trans- 


‘lator of Homer’s Iliad into Arabic and by far the greatest 


scholar Syria ever produced. His translation was in verse, 
and was the result of thirteen years of Greek study. The 
introduction to the translation, comparing Greek to 
Arabic poetry, and the comments throughout the book 
make this “Iliadha” of Suleiman al-Bustani an epoch- 
making production which points the way to future Syrian 
scholarship. 

I will conclude by mentioning two more men, both 
Mohammedan, who were forerunners of the New Syria. 
The first of these is Mohammed ‘Abdou, who introduced 
modern subjects into the Azhar Mosque, the greatest 
Mohammedan university, and encouraged liberal investi- 
gation among his pupils. As the head of the Azhar 
university and the chief judge in Egypt he had great 
influence, and rumor has it that he died by poisoning 
from his enemies. 

Kasem Ameen is the other Mohammedan hero. He 
wrote a book entitled “The Unveiling of the Veil,” in 
which he championed the removal of the veil from the 
face of the Mohammedan woman, which veil was but a 
symbol of her slavery and confinement within the narrow 
limits of traditional motherhood. Ameen is still quite 
young. His name easily leads us into the present condi- 
tion of the enlightenment movement in Syria which shall 
be the subject of the second article. 


The Long Road Home 


A letter received by a minister from one of his friends 


SHALL NEVER FORGET the sermon you gave 
] your congregation from the subject, “The Experi- 
ences and Expressions of Religion.” 

It made a lasting impression, because I needed it. I 
enjoyed the line of reasoning. I was interested in the 
first part, interested and convinced in the second part. 

Sometimes we hesitate to reveal ourselves to our most 
intimate and valued friends, but I was one who asks, 
How, Why, Wherefore? 

My path led through Methodism, Disciplism, Episco- 
palianism, browsing as I went; from the tree of knowl- 
edge tasting. 

I got a long way from home, and, like some of Con- 
rad’s people, for a brief time lost faith in everything. 

Some one offered Tom Paine—a gingerly sip; it 
proved nauseating. 

Of Ingersoll: “It sounds well. I wonder what he means 
by it.” “Mistakes of Moses” did not even sound well. 

Spiritism? No. 

“The Life that Now Is.” 
a stronger appeal. 

“Tis not in mortals to command success. 
do more, deserve it.” 

Christian Science? I read it sympathetically and I 
hope I may say intelligently. I enjoyed some of the 
reading. Some I did not care for. I could not be a Chris- 
tian Scientist. 

I was born a Unitarian and found the fold at last. 
Now, do I hesitate? I should not. It is my pleasure, my 
privilege, my appreciation to say, I have been led at last 
to the experience of religion. May the “expression” be 
worthy of the “experience,” is my prayer. 


The duty nearest us makes 


We will 


How long will we permit it to be necessary for “born 
Unitarians” to go so far to find out who and what they 
are? 
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A Prayer 
OSCAR LAIGHTON 


Our Father, hear my earnest prayer, 
Help me to hold myself upright, 
To live more blameless in Thy sight, 
More worthy of Thy gracious care. 


I. ask these precious gifts of Thee, 
Oh, make my ways less selfish grow, 
With sweeter thoughts my heart bestow, 
Send love and hope to dwell with mé. 


When others waver with their load, 
Grant me the greatest gift of all, 
The wish to help them, lest they fall, 
In the rough places of the road, 


Literature 


Dr. Lawrance’s New Book 


His scheme of religious education makes a 
notable contribution to the work of 
the Church and to society 


PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


THe Socra, Empuasis iN RELiIGious 
Epucation. By William Irvin Lawrance, 
Th.D. Boston: The Beacon Press. 10918. 
90 cents net. 

Religious education is an ancient art, but 
a modern science. The religious institu- 
tion has always practised it, without always 
clearly knowing why, and never clearly 
knowing how. With increasing knowledge 
of social and religious psychology, the pur- 
pose and the method of such instruction 
have become more concretely visualized, 
and the groundwork of the new science has 
been laid. Dr. Lawrance has been among 
the pioneers and most constructive work- 
ers in this field. He has filled a place 
among the liberal churches not less notable 
than that filled by his brother, Marion 
Lawrance, among more conservative fel- 
lowships. But his work and his service 
have been by no means denominational 
merely, and he has won increasing recogni- 
tion among religious educators throughout 
the country, irrespective of confession. His 
contribution to the theory and practice of 
the graded course in Sunday-schools has 
been notable; as writer, editor, lecturer, 
teacher, administrator, the whole cause of 
religious education in America is greatly 
in his debt. 

Probably what our Sunday-school teach- 
ers and others engaged in “religious in- 
struction” have most lacked and most 
needed is a clearly defined conception of 
precisely why they were so engaged. What 
is the ultimate aim of such courses, to im- 
part knowledge of facts called “religious,” 
or to make those who study “religious”? Is 
“religiousness” a quality of things or’ of 
persons? Can it be taught? One can 
learn the history of religious institutions, 
rites, beliefs; is this “religious education,” 
as most Sunday-schools have taken for 
granted? Or is the aim of such education 
the inculcation of the religious spirit and 
the devout life? Most instructors have 
been of doubtful or confused mind here, 
with consequent ineffectiveness in their 
teaching. Dr. Lawrance has a very defi- 
nite and very positive vision of the aim 
of the whole process, and this vision he 
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winningly and persuasively sets forth for 
his readers, thereby making a most impor- 
tant contribution to the science with which 
he is concerned. It is of enormous ser- 
vice that before this science of religious 
education hardens into any fixed outlines, 
or takes on any permanent character, it 
should be stamped with that social impulse 
without which any modern science cannot 
serve or even function in the modern world. 
This service Dr. Lawrance has rendered. 
The Church engages in teaching, he de- 
clares, in order that those under its influ- 
ence may become socialized, ready to live 
co-operatively in the ever-intensifying fel- 
lowship of the human family. “Whatever 
culture really enlarges the sympathies and 
multiplies contacts and stimulates to ser- 
vice is to be classed as religious educa- 
tion.” The end of all such culture is to 
develop in every child or youth who grows 
up in the church the consciousness of that 
“Social Whole whose law is brotherhood 
and whose uniting principle is God.” 

From this point of view Dr. Lawrance 
discusses wisely and helpfully every detail 
of the educative process of the church—re- 
ligious psychology, the materials to be used 
in religious education, estimated according 
to their social values, the methods, the or- 
ganization of classes, whether boys and 
girls should be taught together, the atmos- 
phere of the church school, the music, the 
service of worship, and kindred practical 
topics. Here is wise counsel, based on long 
experience and trained reflection, the whole 
illuminated by spiritual elevation and a 
profound consecration to the interests of 
the kingdom of God, Perhaps the book’s 
chief contribution may be found in the 
chapter on “A Suggested Curriculum,” in 
which, from the point of view of the au- 
thor’s main thesis, the whole programme 
of the church school is outlined in detail. 
From the infant of one year on the cradle 
roll, to the youth of twenty, every child of 
the church finds his place in this scheme, 
being taught at every age those things which 
for that age most tend to develop the 
larger interests and the other-regarding in- 
stincts. The curriculum here outlined must 
be studied to be appreciated at its full 
value; an indication of its quality may be 
seen in the fact that it was adopted by a 
committee of the Religious Education As- 
sociation and presented to that body at its 
annual meeting in 191s. It is now being 
widely accepted as the basis of Sunday- 
school courses, 

The word “Sunday-school” suggests the 
book’s one limitation; after its first chap- 
ter the “religious education” with which it 
deals is the work of the Sunday-school. 
Even the excellent discussion on “The 
Minister’s Preparation” of the last chap- 
ter has to do with his prepara- 
tion as a conductor of Sunday-schools. 
The title of the book and the broad foun- 
dations laid in the introductory first chap- 
ter would serve as prelude to a large dis- 
cussion of the whole field of religious train- 
ing. Dr. Lawrance has here put all teach- 
ers of Sunday-schools (he uses the mod- 
ern and better term “church schools”) in 
his debt; he will do a further service if he 
applies his thesis, in a succeeding volume, 
to other departments of the educational 
work of religion. 


Prof. George A. Coe contributes a dis- 
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criminating and sympathetic introduction 
to the work, which, it is pleasant to note, 
was accepted by the Meadville. Theological 
School as a dissertation in conferring 
upon its author the degree of Doctor of 
Theology. 


War Songs and a Drama 


Ruymes 1n Kuaxr. By F, B, Camp. 
Boston: The Cornhill Co. 1918. $1. 

Humanity or Hare: Wuicn? By Har- 
vey Carson Grumbine. Boston: The Corn- 
hill Co. 1918. $1.25, 

Rozsert Burns: A DraMa. By Edward 
Winslow Gilliam. Boston: The Cornhill 
Co. 1914. $1.25. 

Here are unpretentious little volumes of 
verse or drama which will find readers. 
Mr. Camp has already published two vol- 
umes of military ballads, and his muse is 
still in regimentals. Some of the rhymes 
deal with the Great War; more, with the 
struggles against man and nature in the 
great Northwest; some are more purely 
personal. None of them compels quota- 
tion, though there is much excellent senti- 
ment and true feeling. 

Mr. Grumbine writes of the German God 
and the French God, the German Soul and 
the French Soul, in highly rhetorical con- 
trasted chapters. Then he illustrates each 
by a series of thirty-two war-songs of the 
German camp set over against thirty-two 
from the French camp. The contrast is 
very effective, and the songs are typical 
and well chosen. The translations are ap- 
parently made by Mr. Grumbine himself, 
and are vigorous if sometimes not per- 
fectly felicitous. As a collection of psycho- 
logical materials the book has value. 

Dr. Gilliam’s four-act play on Robert 
Burns is somewhat difficult of estimation. 
It is written in a rather unconvincing idiom, 
which at times becomes obscure, and the 
highly dramatic situations make in some 
cases too great demands on the imagina- 
tion. It is improbable that in an Edinburgh 
drawing-room in the eighteenth century 
guests were annouaced by the servant in the 
following fashion: “Dr, John Moore, the 
distinguished author of ‘Zeluco,’” still 
more so that Prof. Stewart of the Univer- 
sity, on the same occasion should remark, 
“Ah! Dr. Blair, the poor-box will greet you 
with “a smile that won’t come off’” But 
the play has dramatic possibilities, and 
much could be made of the second act, in 
which the “unco guid” parsons gather to 
take action against the audacious poet, who 
all the while is among them in disguise. 
A special feature is the constant embodi- 
ment in the text of quotations from Burns’s 
poems. On the whole, it will doubtless act 
better than it reads. 


In Case of Prejudice 


THE Essentia, Mysticism. By Stan-° 
wood Cobb. Boston: The Four Seas Com- 


pany. 1918. $1.25 net—Of making books © 


on mysticism there is no end. This one has 
the merits of brevity, persuasiveness, and 
clarity, the latter a desideratum frequently 
lacking in works on this theme. Here 
mysticism is presented sympathetically, as 
by.a devotee, and yet without that vague- 


; 
: 
. 
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ness of adulation which makes many such 
books turn readers from the mystic experi- 
ence rather than toward it. Here the value 
of the practical ideal is recognized as the 
needed complement to the mystic ideal ; one- 
sidedness and overstatement are every- 
where avoided. There is an admirable and 
fruitful chapter on Destiny and the free- 
dom of the soul, and a chapter on the Doc- 
trine of Love which refutes the common 
reproach that the mystic is concerned only 
with his own soul. On the whole, it is a 
book to be commended to people with a 
prejudice against the thing of which it 
treats. The author, who has been a teacher 
in Constantinople, is known as a sympa- 
thetic student of Eastern thought and a 
writer on Turkey and the Turks. 


Co-operation as an Industrial Proposition 


Tur Ersics oF Co-opErATION. By James 
H. Tufts, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Chicago. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. vi., 
74. $1 net.—This little book, one of the 
series of Barbara Weinstock Lectures on 
the Morals of Trade, given at the Univer- 
sity of California, is an effective tract for 
the times. Both within each separate nation 
and in our international relations the war 
has brought sharply to the fore a question 
that will never be settled until it is settled 
right. The question is, shall the old brute 
ethics of power and struggle, the ethics of 
‘dominance and competition, continue to 
rule and ruin in the world of industrial and 
trade relations; or can a new ethics, of 


_ broadly human justice, of concern for the 


weak and undefended, of mutual service 
and enrichment through co-operation, be 
created by common endeavor. Prof. Tufts 
is a rational optimist. He believes the new 
spirit to be growing, but that for its speed- 
ier success it needs the help of all progres- 
sive, elastically-minded, humane persons. 
His lecture is an admirably concise review 
of the steps by which so much co-operation 
as now exists in the internal and external 
relations of the peoples of the globe has 
come to be, and a sober but confident 
prophecy of greater achievements that only 
await the binding together in a united ef- 
fort of the thought, purpose and idealism of 
men of good-will everywhere. 


Stories for Zest-hunger 


Tur ApartmMENtT Next Door. By Will- 
iam Johnston. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1919. $1.50 net. 

Tue Curious Quest. By E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1919. $1.50 net. 

These novels belong to that perennial 
class of stories which spring so prolifically, 
have their brief day of being eagerly bought 
and read, and fall into swift oblivion before 
the flood (to mix metaphors) of their suc- 
cessors. As they pass they divert and 
amuse thousands of readers who a year 
later have no consciousness of ever having 
seen them. Even so, they serve their day 
-and generation. The two here named are 
no worse, perhaps somewhat better, than 
the average of their kind. Mr. Johnston 
tells a thrilling tale of a New York girl 
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who enters the secret service to trail a 
German spy who lives in the adjoining 
apartment and whom she all but sees com- 
mitting a horrid murder beneath her win- 
dows. Of course the plot is complicated 
by her falling in love with the astute spy, 
and of course the perfectly good American 
secret service agent who loves her has to 
die a hero’s death that the others may live 
happily ever after. With a little will-to- 
believe, one may pass a pleasant winter 
evening with Jane Strong and her attractive 
spy. Mr. Oppenheim, for the once, passes 


by the secret service, spies, criminals, and 


detectives, and tells a most agreeable story 
of a young London millionaire who on a 
wager earns his own precarious living for 
a year, and wins a girl well worth winning 
into the bargain. One of the least sensa- 
tional of Mr. Oppenheim’s numerous 
stories, this is certainly one of the best, and 
is cordially recommended to his countless 
readers. 


War Songs from the Bible 


Tue War AND THE BrsreE. By H. G. 
Enelow. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1918. 60 cents—Dr. Enelow is a 
well-known rabbi, now at Temple Emanu- 
El in New York City, who has written 
numerous books on Jewish life and re- 
ligion. This volume consists of nine es- 
says on various aspects of the relation of 
the Old Testament to war. Keeping within 
these limits, the work has been well and 
interestingly done, and many Scriptural 
passages are illuminated by being put in 
their original setting as war-songs or mili- 
tary ballads. Ultimate questions as to war 
and religion are hardly raised. There is an 
occasional misprint, and Alan Seeger’s fa- 
miliar lines are sadly misquoted (p.-47),— 


“T have a rendezvous with Death 
At some designated barricade.” 


Daily Devotions 


PRAYERS AND ‘THANKSGIVINGS FOR A 
Curist1An YEAR. By Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.25.—These daily devotions are limited to 
a Bible verse followed by a prayer. For 
each a title is given which suggests the 
theme or spirit of the little service. The 
prayers are well expressed and deeply de- 
votional in character, sometimes addressed 
to Jesus and usually proffered in his name. 
Twenty pages at the end are given to 
prayers for “Observances, Occasions and 
Experiences,” including a group of “Little 
Prayers for Holy Week.” 


Not With Power 


A Moprern Puanix. By Gerve Ba- 
ronti. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 
$1.25 net—This is a three-act drama, the 
scenes of which are laid in America, and 
which its author makes the vehicle of a 
story scarcely worth the telling. Its pur- 
pose is to picture the struggles of a young 
girl for self-expression in the face of a 
hostile domestic environment and a wrong 
educational system. Its workmanship is 
crude. The general result is a manifest 
lack of power. 


jam A. Quayle. 
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By Bishop Quayle 


THe Dynamits oF Gop. By Bishop Will- 
New York: The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. $1.50 net.—A series 
of sermons with a strong revivalistic spirit, 
written from the standpoint of a devout 
Methodist. The spirit is excellent, although 
the theology is somewhat antiquated. 
Among the subjects, besides the one which 
gives the title to the book, are: “Civiliza- 
tion’s Debt to Greece and Palestine,” “The 
Black Man and the Christ,” “Life’s Crimi- 
nal Agnosticism,” “The Great Companion,” 
“A Sermon of the Sky.” 


The Crowded Inn 


THe CrowpEp Inn. By John McGaw 
Foster. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 50 
cents—A brief but original treatment of 
the Christmas story. Dr. Foster mingles 
allegory with the gospel narrative in a man- 
ner fresh and suggestive. 


For the Service of Worship 


The Book of Worship 
of the Church School 


By Hugh Hartshorne, B.D., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Religious Education in the 
Union Theological Seminary and Principal of the 
Union School of Religion, New York 


The one great purpose underlying this book is 
that of training children in the intelligent appreci- 
ation and use of common worship, both for their 
own sakes and for the sake of the church of Christ, 
whose work and worship they are to carry on. It 

rovides material and methods that reflect the 
Peceniant religious and educational consciousness 
of the day. The selection of the items is made 
primarily according to standards of religious edu- 
cation—not standards of historical completeness 
nor mature systems of theology nor Sunday-school 
custom. 5 
Jt contains: ‘ 
(1) Hymns, which conform to standards of re- 
ligious education; which are among the 
noblest the world has produced; which 
embody the convictions and aspirations 
and religious ideas to be expected of chil- 


dren. 
(2) Prayers, for the use of the school, prepared 
and selected in the same spirit. : 
(3) Scripture, passages for unison or responsive 
rea t 
This hanes intended for use either in schools 
in which all pupils above the Kindergarten meet to- 
gether for the opening or closing exercises, or in 
— Departments alone, or with Juniors and 
ntermediates. 


176 pages. Cloth. 8vo. 


Manual for Training in 
Worship 


By Hugh Hartshorne, B.D., Ph.D. 


This book provides the material which the 
leaders need for the conduct of worship. Those who 
have to lead the children in worship may not have 
had special training for this work. The book, 
therefore, describes in detail the practical ways by 
which the modern principles of children’s worship 
can be put into practice by any intelligent man or 
woman. 

It includes: 4 P 

Orders of Service; suggestions for planning and 
conducting the worship; directions for using the 
Book of Worship in the best way; services for 
special occasions; stories and prayers for use in 
the service of worship; bibliography of stories and 
prayers, children’s anthems, and organ selections; 
explanations of the nature of the experience of 
worship; discussion of the general method of train- 
ing and instructing children in worship. 


160 pages. Cloth. 8vo. $1.25 net 


65 cents net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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Che Dome 
My Grandma 


M. EF. N. HATHEWAY 


My grandma knows a lot of things 
That she can do for boys— 

She knows just how to mend their clothes, 
And how to mend their toys. 


If any of my playthings break, 
She takes her ‘thandy glue” 

And sticks them so that they will be 
Almost as good as new. 


And when I get my trousers torn 
She never says, “Too bad!” 

But fixes them, with pleasant words, 
A way that makes me glad. 


One day she took a piece of dough 
And made a dog for me, 

And baked it so it was as nice 
As any dog could be. 


He stood up straight on all his legs, 
His nose and ears were black; 

His funny little tail was brown, 
And curled up on his back. 


I put him on the parlor shelf 
To keep him for a show— 

And grandpa whistles to him there 
And calls him ‘Our Fi-do.’”’ 


Being a Honey Bee in France 


HENRY RUSSEL MILLER 
Author of “The House of Toys,” “The Man Higher 
Up,” etc. 


[This story loses nothing for having been written before 
the armistice was signed.—Epiror.] 


You have never heard of the Honey 
Bees of France? Then it is high time you 
did. 

You know, when Uncle Sam reached out 
his arms and gathered in his sons to make 
an army, he didn’t draw the color-line; he 
took black as well as white. So over. here 
in France are tens and tens of thousands of 
black-faced Americans wearing khaki; and 
they are just as much a part of our high 
enterprise as their white brothers; and if 
the world has been made safe for democ- 
racy they must have part of the credit, even 
though most of them have been put at the 
hard, unheroic, unwelcome stevedore tasks 
at the great docks. : 

Now’ France doesn’t draw the color-line, 
either. They solve the “Negro problem” 
over here by the simple method of not hav- 
ing one. White and black consort to- 
gether on terms of unquestioned equality. 
In a way, that is almost ideal; but it has its 
peculiar temptations. Will you be sur- 
prised if I tell you that some of our black 
brothers, with their hearts of children and 
age-long hunger. for equality, have made 
the worst, not the best, of this opportunity? 

A Y. M. C. A. man went wandering 
around the docks,—TI think it was at Brest, 
—and he tried to interest the Negroes in 
his message of clean living. He found con- 
ditions I shall not try to describe, and his 
offers of help were met with derisive dis- 
plays of ivory. 

“Mistuh ‘Y’ man,” he was told, “yo’ jes’ 
bettah mosey right along ’bout yo’ busi- 
ness. De good Lawd he done resign from 
Bres’,” 

Now this “Y” man happened to be a 
Southerner who knows. and. loves 


the 
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Negro. 
went back the next, having thought it all 
over. He got together a group of the 
Negroes. 

“Boys, yesterday you all told me to mosey 
out of here, and that the good Lord he done 
resign from Brest. Well, I just don’t 
believe that, and now you listen to me. Any 
of you boys know what a turkey buzzard 
is?” 

“Tuhkey buzza’d? Yessah, we-all know 
dat gennlemun. A tuhkey buzza’d, he’s a 
mighty mean animule—de ve’y meanes’ ani- 
mule dat flies.” 

“Exact-lee!” And then the “Y” man 
told them a story—a very fascinating para- 
ble, I think. He has been with Negroes 
so much, this very white man, that he 
often unconsciously slips into their dialect. 

“Well, ol’ man Tuhkey Buzza’d he wakes 
up in the mo’nin’, an’ he’s been a-sleepin’ 
all night, an’ he’s mighty hongry. An’ he 
says to hisself: ‘My me! I’se mighty empty, 
seems tuh me. Got tuh go an’ git filled 
up mighty sudden an’ mighty big.’ So he 
flaps his big wings an’ goes sailin’ out 
ovuh de country, a-huntin brekfus. Whah’s 
he go? Intuh some bahnyahd, foh a nice 1i’] 
chicken? Intuh de fiel’, foh some nice 
clean grain? No, sah! He flaps ovuh dem 
places, an’ keeps on a-huntin’ till he fin’s— 
what? Carr’on! Yes, sah, carr’on—dat’s 
what he’s a-lookin’ foh. An’ he swoops 
down on dat carr’on, an’ sticks his claws 
intuh it, an’ he go’ges an’ go’ges till he’s 
plumb full of dat rot. An’ den he. flaps 
away up again to his roost on de tree on 
de top of a hill, an’ goes to sleep. 

“But dat’s not all! Bimeby he wakes 
up again, feelin’ mighty, mighty thuhsty, an’ 
he says, ‘I’se jes’ got tuh git a drink’ An’ 
he flaps away again, a-lookin’ foh watuh. 
Whah’s he go now? ‘Tuh some duhty 
duckpond? No, sah! He’s a-lookin’ for 
a clean place dis time! An’ he flaps aroun’ 
till he fin’s—a_ nice, clean, sweet gum- 
spring.” (Way down South, everybody 
knows what a gum-spring is.) “So he stan’s 
in de gum-spring, an’ drinks till he’s plumb 
full, an’ flaps away again. But he’s put 
his claws and beak, dat’s jes’ been a-messin’ 
in dat carr’on, in dat nice, clean sweet 
water, an’ he’s fouled it—he’s fouled it! 
Bimeby some nice, decent folks comes 
along foh watuh an’ dey cain’t see it ain’t 
clean no moh, an’ dey drinks it. An’ some- 
body gits sick. Mebby somebody dies—all 
‘count o’ dat mis’able, mean ol’ man Tuhkey 
Buzza’d. Ain’t dat so?” 

“Yessah! Guess dat’s so. He’s a mighty 
mean animule, dat ol’ man Tuhkey Buzza’d,” 

“Well! An’ den dere’s de Honey Bee. 
In the mohnin’ he wakes up, too, feelin’ 
hongry. But he don’t go flappin’ aroun’ for 
carr’on—no, sah! He buzzes aroun’ an’ 
roun’ till he fin’s a fiel’ of clean, sweet 
white clovah, all fresh wid de mohnin’ dew. 
Mebby it’s a gyahdin o’ hollyhocks, mebby 
it’s a bed o’ pansies. But always it’s a 
place o’ sweetness an’ cleanness. An’ he 
drinks de dew, an’ fills hisse’f wid de 
sweetness o’ de flowers. An’ den he flies 
straight back home an’ stohs up some o’ 
dat sweetness. An’ he keeps on all day, 
eatin’ clean an’ sto’in’ up sweetness. An’ 
bimeby somebody comes along an’ fin’s dat 
hive plumb full 0’ honey, an’ takes it away 
an’ puts it on hot cohnpone, An’ nobody 
dies, nobody even gets sick, 


He went away that day, but he 
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~ “Now which would you boys rather be— 
a Tuhkey Buzza’d or a Honey Bee?” 

There is scratching of woolly heads. 
They are getting the point of that homely 
parable. They are pretty sure they would 
rather be Honey Bees. “I’m the first. 
Who’s going to be the second?” 

Right there they organized the first 
Honey Bee Club. And the qualifications of 
membership are: to be a good soldier, to 
live straight and clean. They do some- 
thing else, too: they have Bible classes; 
and if there are any such classes of whites 
attended so faithfully, I have yet to hear of 
them. 

They had made a special sign for their 
huts. A very wonderful sign—Red Tri- 
angle on a white shield, with a beautiful 
golden honey bee at the top. Then they 
thought of something else, a badge, at first 
just a celluloid button, but the wise “Y” 
man could do better than that, and he de- 
signed and had made a badge any Honey 
Bee could be proud of—a metal one, shaped 
like a hive, and on it (since the Honey 
Bees are soldiers in a war) a raised cannon, 

“Boys,” he explained, “working here on 
the docks you can’t win Croix de Guerre; 
but you can win this badge, by being good 
soldiers, living straight and clean, and com- 
ing regularly to your Bible class. And 
when you have won it, it will be yours so 
long as you are a Honey Bee and don’t 
turn back into a Turkey Buzzard.” 

They are proud of that badge of honor, 
and they work hard to win it, and usually 
they keep it. And when, as happens once 
in a very long time, some are poor soldiers, 
or shoot craps, or fall away from the 
classes, or do other things Turkey Buz- 
zards would do, and they lose their badges, 
they are ashamed, and cry. 

What of it? Why, just this—who 
wouldn’t rather be a Honey Bee than a 
Turkey Buzzard? There are now in F rance 
6,220 Honey Bees. If there were only 
twenty, it would have been worth while. 


A new toy tool-chest belongs to Johnny, 
aged four. Mary (aged three): “May 
I play with your saw?” Johnny: “Sure.” 
After much noise with no result, Mary: 
“This saw won’t work. I can’t saw with 
it.” Johnny: “That’s like all girls. If 
you think you can’t, you can’t. But if you 
think you can, you can. Here, try it again 
this waynes is 


The mist hung heavy over the ground, 
leaving everything outdoors covered by a 
thin coat of ice hardly noticeable. Sud- 
denly there came from without the sharp 
cries of one in distress, Mother, looking 
from the window, saw Sister, aged three, 
sitting upon the walk, crying as though 
her heart were breaking. Mother hastened 
to the door, exclaiming as she went, “Why, 
Sister dear, haven’t I told you many times 
that big girls never cry when they fall 
down, but always jump up with a laugh?” 
At the end of her words, Mother moved out 
upon the icy step, slipped, and slid down 
three or four steps and across the walk, 
finally coming to a rather. painful stop, 
seated beside Sister, whose eyes were big 
with tears and surprise. Silence for a 
moment. Then Sister spoke: “Mother !— 
and what shall we do now?” _—_ 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Understanding Friend 


Life offers no joy like a friend; 
Fulfilment and prophecy blend 

In the throb of a heart with its own,— 

A heart where we know and are known. 


—Lucy Larcom. 
Sunday 
A faithful friend is a strong defence; 
And he that hath found such hath found 


a treasure. ; ira 
—Ecclesiasticus. 


A PRAYER 


It is my joy in life to find 
At every turning of the road, 

The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help me onward with my load. - 


And since I have no gold to give, 
And love alone must make amends, 
My only prayer is, while I live,—_ 
God make me worthy of my friends. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


The only reward of virtue is virtue; the 
only way to have a friend is to be one.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Monday 


With the merciful thou wilt shew thy- 
self merciful, and with the upright man 
thou wilt shew thyself upright. With the 
pure thou wilt shew thyself pure; and 


with the froward thou wilt shew thyself ‘precious, precious few. 


unsavoury.—2 Sam. xxii, 26, 27. 


It is one mark of a good friend that he 
makes you wish to be at your best while 
you are with him. The blessed persons 
who have this influence are made in the 
likeness of that heavenly Friend whose 
presence is at once a stimulus and a help 
to purity of heart and nobleness of de- 
meanor.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Some friends shine out like stars in winter 
nights, 7 
And make the very darkness beautiful. 
—Robert Beverly Hale. 


Tuesday 


Freely ye have received, freely give — 
Matt. x. 8 


} 
‘ 


Friendship is the holiest of gifts; 

God can bestow nothing more sacred upon 
us! 

It enhances every joy, mitigates every pain. 

Every one can have a friend, : 

Who himself knows how to be a friend. 


—Tiedge. 
Wednesday 


A friend loveth at all times.—Prov., xvii. 
17. ve 
_ All true deep feeling purifies the heart— 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon. 


A FRIENDSHIP 


Small fellowship of daily commonplace 
We hold together, dear, constrained to go 
Diverging ways. Yet day by day I know 

My. life is sweeter for thy life’s sweet grace; 

‘And if we meet but for a moment’s space, 

__ Thy touch, thy word, sets all the world 

aglow. ; : A 
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Faith soars serener, haunting doubts 
shrink low 
Abashed before the sunshine of thy face. 
Nor press of crowd, nor waste of distance 
serves 
To part us. 
brings 
Some hint of thee, true-hearted friend 
of mine; 
And as the 
swerves 
When toward it through the darkness 
Saturn swings, 
Even so my spirit feels the spell of 
thine. 


Every hush of evening 


farther planet thrills and 


—Sophie Jewett. 


Thursday 


A faithful friend is the medicine of life; 

And they that fear the Lord shall find him. 

Yea, whoso feareth the Lord shall direct 
his friendship aright; 

For, as he is, even so shall be his friend. 


—Ecclesiasticus. 


It is quite impossible not to feel some 
sort of attraction or aversion toward every 
person whom we really meet. A sort of 
self-adjusting process takes place, and a 
law of natural selection comes into play, so 
that we seem to belong to some people, and 
they seem to belong to us in a way that 
doubles the gladness of life. We are drawn 
nearer and nearer. Other people have to 
stand a little farther off. Somehow it 
takes care of itself. Out of the multitude 
we know and like, perhaps through many 
mistakes, we at length find our own,—the 
... True friend- 
ship is a religious experience,—a holy sac- 
rament. It is a refining and enrichment of 
mind and heart, and a preparation for 
higher living and wider relations with 
spiritual beings. . . . We shall know when 
our relations with each other are orderly 
and pure by this test: they will help us 
toward the perfect good. They will deepen 
into that uniting spirit and hidden life 
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which Jesus prayed that his friends might 
share: “That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, . . . that 
they may be one, even as we are one.”— 
Charles Gordon Ames. 


Friday 


I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me.—John svi. 32. 


We have a Friend who knows us better 
than we know ourselves, loves us better 
than we love ourselves, helps us when we 
cannot help ourselves, forgives us when we 
cannot forgive ourselves, and in the midst 
of our deepest despair breathes into our 
heart the breath of a new and divine hope. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 


Saturday 
But he knew their thoughts—Lwuke vi. 8. 


Jesus of Nazareth,—something inside of 
us melts down at the very mention of his 
name, and we feel at once our fellowship 
with him,—a fellowship of earthly occa- 
sions and human interests; a fellowship of 
hopes and disappointments, of laughter and 
tears, of human weakness and of human 
strength. ... We feel the warmth of his 
sympathy, the glow of his brotherly love in 
our hearts. We know he understood the 
folk about him; he shared their life and 
their point of view. He anticipated their 
emotions. -He knew their thoughts; and 
something tells us that he knows ours— 
that our many difficulties and perplexities, 
our many hopes and fears and disappoint- 
ments are well understood by him. . . . 
The thought of him is help and strength 
and companionship and cheer. It would be 
a lonesome trail and a heavy burden with- 
out him. He is our understanding friend. 
He knows our thoughts—and the mere fact 
that he knows is a precious comfort— 
Charles Edwards Park. 
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Pacific Coast Letter 
BRADLEY GILMAN 


I have had recently a slight touch of 
mal du pays (although I don’t say it in that 
way when I say it to myself). The fact is 
that, although this glorious climate out 
here is vastly superior to the New England 
kind, it does not furnish an exiled New 
Englander with old friends of thirty years’ 
standing. And I do miss my old-time 
friends. I find, moreover, that there are 
“others” here who feel as I do. The good 
people in my church and in the town are 
very kind, but they are so dreadfully new. 
I now understand better than I did when 
I worked in the Associated Charities in 
Boston why men and women if deported 
from city slums to better homes in the 
country will steal back to the narrow 
streets and alleys. Formerly I said that 
they missed the old excitement of the street 
fight and the “hurry-up wagon,” but I 
know now that they simply wanted their 
old friends.. That is my case. 

The edge of my homesickness was taken 
off agreeably a week ago by my meeting 
with several of our ministers at Berkeley. 
Prof. Morgan of our Pacific Unitarian 
School invited me. There I met him and 
other familiar friendly faces,—Wilbur, 
Payne, Dutton, Reed, Murdock, Heeb, and 
others, including Lathrop of Brooklyn, who 
has come on a Billings tour of mild con- 
siderate inquiry. On Sunday, February 
16, he preached to my Palo Alto congre- 
gation, much to their satisfaction and profit. 

Sympathetic friends here, knowing my 
kind of illness, tell me that the best remedy 
is to return “home” for one visit, then 
back here, and after that “one never cares 
to go away again.” So I plan to get a 
month or two in Boston this coming sum- 
mer, and then—well, we shall see what we 
shall see. A fragrant waft of Boston 
memories came to me with the visit of Dr. 
O. P. Gifford, formerly of Brookline, Mass., 
to preach at the Baptist church in this 
town. I have counted him my good friend 
for years, and around my hearthstone here, 
after church service (in which I took 
part), we talked about many pleasant feat- 
ures of Boston life, and were assisted in 
this little symposium by Rev. Dr. Perry 
of the Baptist church in Weston, Mass., 
who knows what a good preacher and 
pastor Rey. Palfrey Perkins is. 

February weather here is about like April 
weather in Boston, and buds and grasses 
and shrubs are pushing out rapidly. The 
much-desired rains are now abundant and 
promise full harvests. Camp Fremont is 
in process of demolition, but the adjacent 
base hospital is in active service, many 
wounded men from overseas having been 
sent here recently. I could fill an entire 
letter with the conversations I have held 
with them. I had eight of them at my home 
a week ago, and often I have taken twos 
and threes out for rides. One man said 
to me,—not boastfully, but in a meditative 
way: “Nothing can ever frighten me again. 
Why, if a man jumped out of those bushes 
and put a gun to my head, it wouldn't 
start a hair of my head.” I did not doubt 
it, as he had told me some of the things 
he -had-gone-through-in the Argonne Forest. 
Another man said, as I sat in a group 
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around the stove in Ward L, “I wouldn’t 
take millions for my experience over 
there.” And he added, “But I wouldn’t 
go through it again for. millions.” An- 
other man, dreadfully disabled, arms and 
legs practically gone, told a doctor, cheer- 
fully: “I’m feeling fine to-day. My health 
is first-class.” I took Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan over to the hospital a few days ago, 
and he did remarkably well in getting into 
confidential relations with the young vet- 
erans. Three times I arranged situations 
so that he had groups of a half-dozen young 
fellows around him, and certainly he did 
talk to them in an extremely interesting 
way. 

In my last previous letter I think I set 
forth the defects of Pacific Coast condi- 
tions in somewhat sombre colors. All that 
I said was true, but many admirable things 
are true of men and women here, as well 
as things unsatisfactory and discreditable. 
However, people on this new coast are 
less willing to admit defects than are people 
on the longer-settled Atlantic Coast. Bret 
Harte found that out in his adventurous 
times. His frank though true statements 
about conditions in the “fifties” brought 
wrathful denunciations upon him and lost 
him a much-desired office. The summary 
of the Californian situation, socially, edu- 
cationally, and politically, is that this glori- 
ous State has the faults and the virtues 
of a new community which was settled by 
vigorous independent men who came for 
gold at first and then remained and de- 
veloped the country unconventionally, 
bravely, taking on laws and customs from 
older centres only as those laws and cus- 
toms proved themselves to be of value. One 
needs here to forget some Eastern ways 
and view acts and opinions impartially. 
When I see people taking Sunday for the 
removal of their households to new quar- 
ters,—big furniture-vans loading and un- 
loading as I walk quietly but observantly 
to church,—then I realize that I am not in 
Canton, Mass., or Boston. When I get 
the change for a ten-dollar bill in silver 
and I keep away from the lake or river 
lest I fall in and cannot get to the surface, 
then I know that I am not in a New Eng- 
land town. But I read the other day of a 
church in Texas (and Texas, of course, as 
you know, is below Pacific Coast stand- 
ards)—a church that recently refused $1,- 
000,000 which was offered them in exchange 
for their graveyard where oil was found 
to abound, 

I have had an experience recently which 
few Unitarian ministers have enjoyed. I 
was invited to share in the duties and privi- 
leges of the week of prayer in this city,— 
prayer-meetings throughout the evenings of 
one entire week. I went to them all, took 
part in all, and was listed on the printed 
schedule for the leadership of one of them. 
A subject was assigned for each meeting 
by a national federation. Mine was “Na- 
tions and their Rulers,” and prayers were 
called for, first, “in protest against na- 
tional sins,” and second, “for the gift of 
an intelligent national mind.” I got on 
with freedom, and drew in a goodly num- 
ber of participants in’ the prayers and tes- 
timonies. When I came here I longed 
greatly for fellowship from my clerical 
brethren, but now I am about “fed up” on 
fellowship. Seriously, I have to resist some 
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cordial invitations which would commit me 
to views and methods which my conscience 
will not justify. Last week I sat, with five 
other local ministers, from 7.30 until 11.45 
in the evening, debating how we could 
“save this town for Christ.” I would love 
to save it and all other towns in the land, 
but my definition of “save” is different 
from-that of most of my brethren. How to 
keep sympathy from running over into hy- 
pocrisy is a serious problem. 

The Mooney trial excitement is tempo- 
rarily allayed in this State, and the prohi- 
bition problem is much discussed here in a 
State where so much money is invested in 
the production of wines. The change from 
“wet” to “dry” means large losses to hun- 
dreds of vineyard owners. Later, when 
the crusade is taken up against tobacco, as 
a leader of the W. C. T. U. assured me it 
would be, we must all stand or fall by our 
democratic principles. I hope that they 
will in time include tea, coffee, and candy, 
as the abuse of these also (not the use, but 
the abuse) is deleterious to health. 

There is a considerable stir in educa- 
tional circles of the State. It is probable 
that in the near future the certification of 
teachers will be taken out of the hands of 
the several normal schools and will be put 
into the hands of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. As far as I have observed, the school- 
houses of the State are of exceptional ex- 
cellence, but the standards of scholarship 
are probably below those of—Massachu- 
setts, for example; but the move is upward 
in all educational departments. Let me 
add, in passing, that I believe it exceed- 
ingly probable that this coast, facing upon 
the awakening “Far East,” is likely to rise 
to a very high and advanced state of pop- 
ulation, prosperity, and efficiency,—and the 
“educational movement” will play an im- 
portant part in this development. 

The University of California and Stan- 
ford University are recovering from the 
disturbance of equilibrium caused by the 
war, and their departments are going for- 
ward much as usual. At Stanford plans 
have been completed for the resumption 
with U. C. (University of California) of 
what was formerly known as the Carnot 
debate. “The Future Colonial Policy of 
France” is the title this year. 

I have just received a hand-grasp in the 
form of a letter from Dr. Perkins of the 
University Church, Seattle. He seems de- 
lighted with the condition and prospects of 
his work in that city. He says that condi- 
tions in the Northwest are more stable than 
for some time. Vancouver is holding loy- 
ally to its lay services. At Bellingham, 
Mr. Baker is working most efficiently and 
acceptably. At the annual meeting and din- 
ner forty-five persons were present, and the 
treasury was reported to contain a surplus. 
Mr. Baker takes good hold of several civic 
and public enterprises. Dr. Perkins says, 
regarding his own work, that the tempo- 
rary closing of the church by the influenza 
seemed to make the people realize how im- 
portant the church is, and they have sus- 
tained his efforts with renewed zeal. They 
have recently finished off a large room, at 
a cost of $400, and are enthusiastic over its 
merits and potential uses. A closer ac- 
quaintance between The Alliances of the 
University Church and the First Church, 
Seattle, has resulted in gains in numbers 
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and interest for both. During the “strike” 
agitation Rev. J. D. O. Powers of the 
First Church exerted no slight influence on 
the public mind. ‘The Pacific Coast Con- 
ference Committee has recently sent out a 
circular letter to all the societies of the 
Coast, asking them to forward to Mr. Mur- 
dock a list of persons “in any way con- 
nected with those societies.” It is planned 
to use this as a mailing-list for the distri- 
bution of Unitarian literature. 


One Post-Office Mission Report 


RUTH .M. KEYSER 


Secretary Post-Office Mission, Women’s Alliance, 
Melrose, Mass. 


In October over eight hundred tracts 
were handed to me. These have been 
sorted and arranged in numerical se- 
quence. Just what to do with this mass 
of Unitarian literature is a question. If 
the members of this church ‘had taken the 
tracts and read them, they would never 
have accumulated in such numbers. Does 
it not seem somewhat ridiculous to send 
these pamphlets to people in isolated spots 
when we do not in any very great num- 
bers read them ourselves? 

The purpose of the Post-Office Mission is 
threefold: first, to distribute Unitarian lit- 
erature among the church members and 
those in any way connected with the 
church; second, to distribute our litera- 
ture and spread Unitarianism locally; and 
third, to reach people miles from a church 
who are interested to receive tracts upon 
liberal religion. 

Those attending church have an oppor- 
tunity to hear their own minister’s sermons 
and occasionally a visiting minister, but 
how many avail themselves of the addi- 
tional privilege of reading any of the very 
fine sermons written by some of our most 
able Unitarians and printed at consider- 
able expense? Look over the tracts put 
in the rack at the rear of the church and 
take at least one every Sunday. ‘Those 
who do not attend church may be reached 
by means of the Sunday-school. Every or- 
ganization in the church should, I believe, 
be represented on the Post-Office Mission 
committee, and all departments should co- 
operate. 

_ The second purpose, that of distributing 
our literature locally, may be classified 
under two heads. First, the spreading of 
‘Unitarian principles among those who have 
no church connections at all, and they are 
many. This is one of the hardest prob- 
lems to solve, but it offers one of the big- 
gest fields for work. To find the field, to 
prepare and cultivate it with the hope of a 
harvest in the future if not immediately, is 
a big task but I do believe a worthwhile one. 

The second class of people whom we 
wish to reach are those of other de- 
nominations, not in order to proselyte, but 
that we may correct many false ideas and 
inform those who have no idea what Uni- 
tarianism does stand for. This is a deli- 
cate matter and cannot be done in any pub- 
lic or wholesale manner. Perhaps you 
will permit me to suggest how every one 
may help. Allow me to tell a few per- 
sonal experiences to illustrate my point. 
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Some years ago, when I was teaching in 
the city of ——, where there was no Uni- 
tarian church, it was my good fortune to 
live with two maiden ladies, one of whom 
is a deaconess in an orthodox Congrega- 
tional church. Naturally, in the three 
years I lived with them religion was dis- 
cussed, and I never shall forget their sur- 
prise and appreciation when I repeated 
for them the great “Therefore” commen- 
tary on “Our Faith” by Rev. Frederick B. 
Mott. [This commentary may be obtained 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston—Eprror. ] 

They considered them so inspiring that 
they asked for one of the cards, which I 
gladly gave to them and which they kept 
on their dresser. A teacher associate, a 
loyal Baptist, was likewise won from a cyn- 
ical criticism of Unitarianism to a rever- 
ent respect. Some frienas were calling 
upon us the other evening and asked, “What 
do Unitarians believe about God? what 
about prayer?” After exchanging some per- 
sonal opinions. I brought forth a tract on 
“A Modern Conception of God,” by Minot 
Savage, and “A Modern Conception of 
Prayer,” by Rev. Mr. Holmes. Do not be 
actuated by a desire to lure people from 
other churches to ours so much as by a 
sincere wish to explain to people, especially 
when they ask for information, what Uni- 
tarianism is. 

A relative of mine, born and brought up 
in the Unitarian Church, was told by one 
of her friends that Unitarians did not be- 
lieve in Jesus at all. This lady could see 
no good in Unitarianism, and my relative 
was forced to tell her that she really was 
not informed enough herself to discuss the 
subject with her. Now this is not an ex- 
ceptional case, but it ought to be. If we 
should read the tracts on the various sub- 
jects, we should be informed and could 
answer questions more intelligently; but 
when any interest is evidenced by your 
friends or acquaintances, do at least see 
that they receive information on the de- 
bated point. Send their names to me. 

The third purpose is to send Unitarian 
literature all over the country to people 
in isolated spots who are interested in lib- 
eral religion. The only way at present to 
obtain the names of such people is by ad- 
vertising in the high-class magazines. 
These reach people whose intelligence is 
keen enough to grasp and enjoy the sub- 
jects offered, while those who answer ad- 
vertisements in the cheaper magazines do 
so often out of curiosity, and their inter- 
est is only temporary. About half of the 
people who answer the advertisements con- 
tinue their interest. The cost of adver- 
tising is almost prohibitive for the smaller 
Alliances, but I have suggested to the cen- 
tral committee that they do the advertising 
and each Alliance contribute its share. 

My appeal, then, is that sufficient funds 
be furnished the Post-Office Mission Com- 
mittee; that—though the work is under the 
control of The Alliance—each department 
of the church be represented on the com- 
mittee and co-operate; that each one in the 
church make a special effort to read the 
literature placed in the rack; that each 
one inform one’s self so that one may be 
ready to answer inquiries; that each one 
distribute the tracts among friends so far 
as is practicable and politic; that from a 
church canvass, names of people not con- 
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nected with any church be gleaned and 
these people reached in some wise way; 
that a box with a slot in it be obtained and 
attached to the Wayside Pulpit, and one 
of the large cards placed, inviting all who 
are interested to receive literature on Uni- 
tarianism to drop their names and ad- 
dresses in the box. 


The Alliance: February Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
February 14; Miss Lowell presiding; 
twenty-five were present, including four 
branch presidents. In the absence of the 
recording secretary, Miss Effe E. Whitman 
acted as secretary. 

The president reported attending a fine 
neighborhood meeting at Concord, Mass. 

Mrs. Davis wrote of meetings in Ger- 
mantown and Baltimore. 

Mrs. James A. Tufts of Exeter, N.H., 
has become a life member. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Ann L. Burt, by the 
branch at Keene, N.H.;-Mrs. George L. 
Lovett, by that at West Newton, Mass.; 
Mrs. Frances Slade Brigham, Flushing, 
N.Y., by her sisters. 

Letters from the treasurer of the Inter- 
national Union of Liberal Christian Women 
and Miss Herford acknowledged our an- 
nual contribution and spoke with much 
feeling of the bond of friendship for the 
times to come. 

The Post-Office Mission committee re- 
ported that its need of sermons for special 
anniversaries as Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Year’s, and Easter is to be met by the 
American Unitarian Association, which will 
print the sermons if the committee will 
collect the manuscripts. These must be 
Unitarian in thought, not longer than three 
thousand words, and look to the future 
rather than the past. They should be sent 
to the chairman, Mrs. Dakin, before July 1. 

The Southern Circuit committee re- 
ported that the repairs on the Mt. Pleasant, 
Fla., church have been made by the towns- 
people gratis, Mr. Zastrow having directed 
the work. 

The International committee announced 
that Mrs. Voigt was about to sail for 
Southern France for her third term of ser- 
vice at Montpelier. Mrs. Voigt hopes to 
visit Italy in the interests of our mission at 
Florence and Turin. 

The College Centers committee told of 
the interesting work of the Channing Club 
of Berkeley, Cal. which has appointed a 
social vice-president to get in touch with 
the students. They have four meetings a 
month and a social hour and religious ser- 
vice on Sunday evening. Miss Curtis, our 
student worker at Sage College, Ithaca, 
N.Y., reports having formed an organiza- 
tion of forty girls, that holds four meetings 
a month,—one religious, one social, and 
two with outside speakers. 

Ohio, having now over five hundred 
members, is entitled to a second director, 
and Mrs. BE. A. Coil of Marietta has been 
elected. 

Mrs. E. H. Carpenter of Castine, Me., 
and Brookline, Mass., has been elected di- 
rector for Central Maine. 

Mrs. George Kent of New Orleans, La., 
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has been added to the central Post-Office 
Mission committee. 

Reports from the Pacific Coast told of 
the great help derived from Miss Lowell’s 
visit. “It bridged the distance between us 
and the Atlantic as only such a visit can 
do.” One president wrote: “It will appear 
that our activities have been scattered over 
a wide field and that we cannot have de- 
voted ourselves to our church so much as 
its high place in the world demands. That, 
I believe, is our after-the-war work, to turn 
all this energy of the women of our land, 
that has been helping to win the war, into 
the channels of church service, lest it flow 
away and be lost, as the urgent call of war 
service dies away. The call of our church 
is just as imperative although less stirring 
in its appeal.” 

Five Massachusetts directors told the 
varied story of their branches. 

At the next meeting, March 14, reports 
are due from the New England States. 


Praise for Mr. Kent’s Lecture 


Rev. Frederic H. Kent has been meeting 
with marked success in his Billings lec- 
tureship. His subject is “The Changed 
Relations between England and the United 
States.” It is the fruit of his war service 
in England. 

Charles F. Wheelock, State Department 
of Education, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, N.Y., said: “I wish 
to express to you in a formal Way my ap~ 
preciation of the address you gave us last 
Sunday. The subject was one of vital im- 
portance, and your freshness from the 
scene of activity, your large fund of first- 
hand anecdote and other information, to- 
gether with your scholarly analysis of the 
facts made a very deep and, I am sure, last- 
ing impression on all who heard it. I have 
heard nothing but commendation for it. 
I wish that every citizen in the United 
States might have that opportunity.” 

Dr. William C. Gannett, Rochester, N.Y.., 
said: “I came to church this morning not 
wanting to hear anything more of the mat- 
ters on which we are reading, and reading 
six days in the week perforce; and I had 
said to myself, Why-on earth do they send 
Billings Lecturers over the country to tell 
Americans to love England? And I sat 
gripped and clinching my hand on my knees 
through it all, as I heard Mr. Kent’s talk! 
It was a bath of blessing and inspiration, 
and now I say, Go and tell it to everybody 
—everybody through the land.” 

Mr. Kent is able to accept several addi- 
tional appointments, through the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


To Christian Clergymen 


Christian clergymen in the active pastor- 
ate may receive a copy of Rabbi H. G. 
Enelow’s recent book “The War and the 
Bible” absolutely without charge by mak- 
ing application addressed to J. M., P.O. 
Box 202, Noroton Heights, Conn. This 
offer is made by a group of public-spirited 
Jews with a desire to promote a better un- 
derstanding between American Jews and 
American Christians. 

They hope that this small opportunity for 
a better acquaintance with the religious 
sentiments cherished by living, English- 
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speaking Jews will be generally welcomed. 
They trust that their purpose will not be 


misunderstood, but that information in re- 


gard to where progressive Rabbis put the 


emphasis to-day in the proclamation of the 


great principles of their religion will add to 


the respect in which the religion of the Old 
Testament is already held in the Christian 
Church. : 

“The War and the Bible” is the work of 
a representative religious leader, H. G. Ene- 
low of Temple Emanu-El, New York City, 
who has been serving for months at the 
Paris Headquarters of the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board. It has been selected as a good 
example of the addresses to which our peo- 
ple listen from their working pastors coy- 
ering some one great theme in a connected 
series of discourses, 


Mr. Freeman’s Reasons 


Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman, formerly of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has withdrawn from 
the Unitarian Church and entered the fra- 
ternity of Ethical Culture Leaders. He 
has written his reasons for this step to the 
General Conference, and Tur REGISTER has 
received a copy of the letter from him with 
the request that it be published. One point 
of interest is that Mr. Freeman voluntarily 
entered the Unitarian Church by approval 
of the constitution and formal Christian 
name of the Conference. He says in his 
letter that he soon learned that the church 
wished “to be known as a Christian de- 
nomination.” He explains ‘his satisfac- 
tion with the Ethical Society by saying the 
supreme factor is ethical, “without regard 
to theological considerations,” and that “the 
authority of the Ethical Society is purely 
one of common aims, and those come un- 
der it in an institutional sense who are rec- 
ognized by those already committed to the 
movement to share in these purposes.” 

The letter follows :— 


I write to resign from the Fellowship of 
Unitarian Ministers. 

It is perhaps appropriate that I should ex- 
plain to you my reasons for this step. 
When I was admitted to the Fellowship 
nearly twelve years ago, I examined its 
principles as set forth in the Constitution 
of what was then The National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. The preamble to the Constitu- 
tion states the purpose of the Conference. 
I did not find my aims perfectly set forth 
in this statement, but I felt a general sym- 
pathy with the spirit which prompted its 
adoption, and I thought that I could work 
harmoniously with people who held pre- 
cisely those views, if they could work har- 
moniously with me, 

Moreover, the preamble provides for 


this very thing. It invites to the working 


fellowship of Unitarian churches, persons 
who while differing from one another in 
belief are none the less in general accord 
with the spirit and aims it embodies. 

At that time my religious experience and 
beliefs could not have been legitimately 
termed Christian, I supposed, however, 
that the Constitution of the Fellowship 
provided for the very divergence of doc- 
trine which I represented. I was some- 
what disturbed by the name of the Confer- 
ence, which contains the implication that 
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it is an exclusively Christian institution, 
but I thought that the name might easily 
be changed into consistency with the wider 
basis of the preamble. 

It was not long before I learned that 
Unitarianism officially and predominately 
regarded itself and wished to be known as 
a Christian denomination. I was much dis- 
tressed; because it seemed to me that the 
greatest religious life was far too exten- 
sive and fundamental to be represented by 
any one of the historic names. Further- 
more, it seemed to me to savor of injustice, 
to welcome persons of diverse beliefs into 
the fellowship and then to ignore these dif- 
ferences before the world. I tried more 
than once to secure at least discussion of 
this inconsistency, but I found so much 
positive distaste for the consideration of 
the matter that I have gradually come to 
the conclusion that my energies might be 
more usefully expended than in the effort to 
secure conformity between the name and 
the constitution of the Conference. At 
the same time, I have felt a growing spir- 
itual uneasiness in belonging to a fellow- 
ship which endured this inconsistency, 

There has seemed to me at last nothing 
to do but to resign from the Unitarian min- 
istry. My convictions have not altered 
since the time I entered the Fellowship, ex- 
cept to become more seasoned and firmer, 
but I have come sadly to believe that the 
Unitarian ministry is not the proper vehi- 
cle for their expression. 

I cannot but continue most earnestly to 
hope that the Unitarian Fellowship may 
become an institution frankly open to all 
who are honestly seeking the best ways of 
thought and life, without reference to their 
predilections for a particular historic faith. 

I have been admitted to the fraternity of 
Ethical Culture Leaders, 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of Arling- 
ton Street . Church, Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday, March 6, at 10.30 A.M. Miss djs 
M. Campbell, Director of Work for For- 
eigners of the Massachusetts Free Public 
Library Commission, will speak. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, March 3, at 10.30. 
Mrs. Edward E. Allen, Perkins Institution, 
Watertown, Mass., will speak on “The At- 
titude of the Seeing Public toward the 
Blind.” Mrs. Sumner Coolidge of Middle- 
boro will preside. F 

On Saturday, March I, the Midwinter 
Conference of Lend a Hand Clubs will be 
held in the First Universalist Church, 
Church Court, Charlestown, Mass., by the 
kind invitation of the Chapin Lend a Hand 
Club. The morning session will be held at 
10.30, and will deal with business. At 2.15, 
addresses will be given: “The Salvation 
Army in France,” by Mrs. Brigadier Shep- 
pard, recently returned from the front; 
“The Needs of Armenia and Syria,” illus- 
trated with attractive colored slides, by 
Rey. William F. English, Jr., of Lowell. 


Se 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


If your religion is 
beneficial to others, 
it should be seen. 
A concealed light 
does not guide the 
traveller. b 


Unitarians are cordially invited to attend 
ten Wednesday evening lectures on art, 


pageantry, and. community music, illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides, pipe organ 
music, and singing, under the direction of 
Prof. H. Augustine Smith of the Depart- 
ment of Church Music and Hymnody, Bos- 
ton University Divinity School, 72 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston, Mass. Admission is 
free. The first lecture was on February 
26, by Miss Lotta A. Clark, Founder Amer- 
ican Pageant Association, and Professor 
of History, Boston Normal School, on “Re- 
ligious Drama in Sunday-school and 
Church.” The next lecture will be on 
Wednesday, March 5, at 7.45, by Prof. H. 
Augustine Smith, “The Redemption of Con- 
gregational Singing through a Virile, Liv- 
‘ing Hymn-book”; Wednesday, March 12, 
the first of a series of five illustrated lec- 
‘tures on art and architecture by Prof, Al- 
_bert E. Bailey of Worcester Academy, au- 
thor of “The Gospel of Art,” etc., “Religion 
in Ancient Art”; Wednesday, March 26, 
“Christianity in Stone and Glass”; Wednes- 
day, April 9, “Dogma in Art”; Wednesday, 
April. 23, “Religious Feeling in Art”; 
Wednesday, April 30, “The Soul and the 
Transcendent in Art.’ On Wednesday 
evenings, March 19, April 2, and April 16, 
three more lectures will be presented by 
specialists. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Worcester League of Unitarian Women 
met February 19, at Church of the Unity, 
Worcester, Mass. ‘The programme was as 
‘follows: 11.30 A.M., Rev. Frederick H. 
Danker spoke on his experiences in 
France; 2 p.m., Mrs. George T. Rice of the 
Social Service Commission spoke on 
“Women in Social and Industrial Work in 
Massachusetts.’ Mrs. D. Edward Beede, 
vice-president, presided. Mildred T. Darte, 
“Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


The Record of a Year 


.BeRNARDSTON, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard: The annual fair of this So- 
ciety was held early in December, and, in 
spite of the handicap of a stormy night, 
was a great success socially and financially, 
The total amount raised from sale, supper, 
and dance was $168. On Christmas Sun- 
day the contribution for the Unitarian As- 
-sociation was taken, and - amounted to 
$31.20. The parish meeting was held Janu- 
ary 11. After a dinner at which a good 
number took part, the meeting was called 
to order, and the reports from all branches 
showed that the Society is in. most excel- 
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lent condition, During the year it has 
raised and expended about $2,500. New 
furnaces have been put in, and the vestries 
altered and redecorated. The Sunday- 
school gave its Christmas money for the 
relief of Armenian, Syrian, and French 
children. Its offerings are distributed as 
follows: First Sunday of the month, the 
church; second Sunday, Red Cross; third 
Sunday, some special church need; fourth 
Sunday, the Day Nursery at Cap d’Antibes. 
On the second Sunday of each month the 
children meet in the church, and the or- 
ganist plays some fine piece of devotional 
music to illustrate the theme of the day. 
On the fourth Sunday the lessons of the 
month are illustrated by the radiopticon. A 
church flag and national flag have just been 
presented to the school by Mr. I. B. Snow. 
A very fine portrait of a former member, 
Mr. N. S. Cutler, has just been presented 
to the church. The honor roll is as fol- 
lows: Rev. Alfred W. Birks (a Bernards- 
ton boy), Francis Brick, Ralph Cook, Theo- 
dore Cronyn, Burt Cushman, Donald 
Gauthier, Frank B. Hills, Herbert Nelson, 
Raymond Parks, James Perry, Roger 
Tyler. The church has taken an active part 
in all community and war work, and seeks 
in all ways to be true to the great ideals 
of the Unitarian faith. 


Alive in Good Works 


Burrato, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard Wilson Boynton: This church 
finds itself in the middle of a year of busy 
and fruitful activity. Services were omitted 
for three Sundays in October on account 
of the influenza epidemic, which was less 
severe in Buffalo than in many communi- 
ties, owing partly to the ideal October 
weather and the presence of a street-car 
strike which encouraged people to keep out 
of doors, and partly to the admirable ef- 
ficiency of the City Health Department. 
Services were resumed in November with in- 
creased congregations. Mr. Boynton served 
for the third successive year as a member 
of the large committee of ministers, with 
Rabbi Louis J. Kopald of Temple Beth 
Zion as its chairman, to arrange for a com- 
munity Thanksgiving service. ~The uni- 
versal relief following the signing of the 
armistice made this year’s service especially 
notable for its very large attendance and 
the deep feeling manifested by the audience. 
The responsive service of thankfulness to 
the nations in the war for democracy, pre- 
pared by Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
and first printed in Tue Curistr1An Recis- 
TER, was reprinted for use on this occasion 
and proved to be an outstanding feature. 
The speaker was Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and several hundred 
members of the Community Chorus. fur- 
nished inspiring music. The great hall was 
crowded, hundreds standing throughout. 
Mr. Boynton made the appeal for an offer- 
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ing to go to the Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief Fund, the amount given being about 
$1,500. The Red Cross Circle connected 
with The Alliance continued its active work 


Musician has large REED ORGAN FOR 
SALE suitable for church use. Excellent con- 
dition. A. CHAVEs, 156 Westminster Avenue, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
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PART PAYMENTS 


The United States Government sold you 
Liberty bonds on the part payment plan. 
It costs you no more to buy the best New 
England investment stocks on the part pay- 
ment plan than it does to buy them out- 
right for cash. We credit you with all 


dividends from the time of your first pay- 
ment and charge you only 6% on the bal- 
ance due. 

A few suggestions:— 
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UNDERTAKERS 
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and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
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THE CAUSES OF GERMANY’S MORAL DOWNFALL 


By ROBERT JAMES HUTCHEON 


A pampblet of five lectures on the good and evil of the German political, social, educational, and religious 
system. These lectures, delivered at Meadville, Pa., during November and December, 1918, were most 


heartily received by the general public, 
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through the summer months. ‘The record 
of work accomplished by this devoted band 
in the three years of its existence amounts 
to 74,867 surgical dressings of all kinds. 
The work is still going on, as well as the 
weekly sewing meetings of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Association (Branch Alliance) 
for local charities. During the year this 
Association has raised by subscription,some 
$2,000 for its uses, largely denominational 
and war work. An effective part of the 
machinery of this church is its parish coun- 
cil, made up of three members from each 
organization in the church and nine from 
the congregation at large, meeting monthly 
to consider problems of church administra- 
tion as they arise. The War Service Com- 
mittee of the Council has kept in touch 
with the sixty men from this church in the 
national service, sending to each of them 
a Christmas greeting signed by the min- 
ister, and making a permanent collection 
of their photographs to be framed together 
and hung in the parish house. In Decem- 
ber the annual Every Member Canvass for 
subscriptions for the year 1919 was success- 
fully carried out by a large committee of 
men and women. ‘The amount secured, 
about $14,000, covers the running expenses 
of the church and of our social settlement, 
Neighborhood House. ‘This plan, now in 
its third year of trial, has given much 
better results than the former pew system, 
and has passed beyond the experimental 
stage. At the annual church meeting in 
January, after hearing reports from the 
various departments of the church’s work 
and from the minister, Miss Ellen E. 
Langdon, Francis Almy, and James A. 
Johnson were elected to the board of trus- 
tees, and Mrs. Alice M. Van Arsdale, Miss 
Harriot Crane, and Hon. George L, Hager 
members of the parish council. New by- 
laws were adopted bringing the control 
and management of Neighborhood House 
more directly under the church itself, in- 
stead of the former separate Neighborhood 
House Association, and providing for the 
creation of a social service council to rep- 
resent the entire relation of the church to 
the social work of the community. In his 
capacity as chairman of a committee of 
nine to secure a fund of $100,000 for the 
building and endowment of a Meadville 
House in the vicinity of the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Boynton has made several 
journeys east and west, preaching in promi- 
nent pulpits. He will continue a system 
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of exchanges through the spring, thus en- 
abling our congregation to hear some of the 
leading ministers of this section. 


The Register in Every Family 


Cororapo Sprincs,. Cor.—All Souls 
Church, Rev. Martin Fereshetian: The an- 
nual meeting found the church free from 
all debts. This in itself means little. But 
when the fact is known that old bills 
had been neglected and forgotten within 
a period of four years at least there is 


cause for rejoicing. This has been possible 
through the energy of the Board, and the 
fine spirit of co-operation which now ani- 
mates the people. The church is growing 
steadily. An idea of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the influenza epidemic recently, in 
which the minister served, may be given 
when it is said that water for the baths 
of over a hundred patients had to be heated 
on oil stoves and the water had to be 
pumped and carried to the main building. 
Only four cases out of nearly three hun- 
dred were lost. More than a dozen women 
from the church volunteered for the service. 
Fourteen stars, two triangles, and a Red 
Cross are on the service-flag. All are 
coming back! The Alliance is growing. 
It has been decided to make a monthly 
affair of the supper. Red Cross sewing 
and all types of service have been done. 
Miss Foster Dickerman, a loyal member of 
the church, is commander of the Canteen 
Service. She has great power for organi- 
zation. The Brotherhood is under the direc- 
tion and inspiration of Messrs. Bumstead 
and Robbins. A Lincoln celebration was 
held, in charge of the Brotherhood. A fine 
banquet preceded the speaking programme 
of the evening. Prof. Stith Thompson of 
the English Department and Prof. S. F. 
Bemis of the Department of History of 
Colorado College gave a new vision of the 
great American. These two gentlemen are 
new-comers. They are to be found in All 
Souls at every Sunday service. Thirteen 
new members were added to the Brother- 
hood at this meeting. The church or- 
chestra is giving fine music during Sun- 
day-school and the services. ‘This organi- 
zation of trained musicians is composed of 
members of All Souls family. Educational 
extension work is also being done. ‘The 
minister has a study class of twenty-five, 
which meets once a week for the study of 
physiological psychology. ‘This class has 
had short courses in Emerson and_ the 
Psychology of Religion. The church school 
has risen from zero to an enrolment of 
over forty. The adult class is studying 
Church History. There are over forty 
churches in this city. Many of them be- 
long to the great denominations and have 
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large memberships. ‘The returns of the cam- 
paign committee for Armenian and Syrian 
relief showed All Souls third in the list of 
contributors, with an offering of $140. The 
Unity Club, an organization of the young 
people, meets with the pastor’s wife the 
fourth Saturday of each month, at her resi- 
dence. All this is written to show one of 
the smaller churches in action. A little 
over a year ago the people were discouraged 
and the church was about to be closed. 
To-day they haye a new place in the city, 
because they are conscious of a mission. A 
permanent agency has been started in the 
person of Mrs. W. K. Sinton to have Tur. 
CuristIAn REcistEr in every liberal Chris- 
tian family in Colorado Springs. We are 
expecting that ceaseless work and enthusi- 
asm for the cause of liberal religion must 
eventually show good results. 


To Raise the Fallen 


Omaua, Nes.—First Unitarian 
Rey. Robert F. Leavens: In the pulpit of 
First Unitarian Church, Sunday, January 
26, Wilma Rice, a former woman of the 
streets, and patient of the woman’s deten- 
tion hospital, rose, faced the congregation, 


sepeereeseeesr ege gee 
Deaths 


STANTON.— Suddenly in New York City, Sunday, 
February 16, Lucius M. Stanton, in his eightieth year. 


Church, 


Service in All Souls Church, New York City, where Dr. 
Sullivan officiated. His many friends and employees 
gathered to testify to his uprightness and genial disposition. 


MRS. A. D. WILLIAMS 


a well-known and much-loved woman, who through 
every sorrow which came to her kept her cheerful, 
loving brightness, died quietly, Monday, February 17, 
at the home of her youngest daughter, Mrs. Percy T. 
Clulow, with whom she has passed her last years in 
the home at North Middleboro. Mrs. Williams was 
Susan B. Farnham, the daughter of Putnam I. Farn- 
ham, one of the old East India merchants of Salem, 
where she was born and passed her girlhood. Later 
her father moved to Roxbury and there in 1852 she 
married Aaron Davis Williams and until his death 
lived on Walnut Avenue. She was a devoted member 
of the First Church in Roxbury under Dr. Putnam 
and Dr. De Normandie. She died in her ninety-second 
year, retaining all her faculties bright to the very last. 
Services at Forest Hills Chapel were attended by many 
relatives and friends, and the floral tributes were most 
beautiful. Besides Mrs. Clulow she is survived by a 
daughter Mrs. William De Y. Field ‘and a son 
Marshall S$. P. Williams. Bertua F. Fiexp. 
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Dr. W. Theodore Langley 
Treasurer 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE: 
FOR THE TRAINING OF WHITE YOUTH 


Davevitte, ALABAMA, 
December 17, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Ward,—In reply to your letter, I will 
give you a fifty dollar bond. I wish I was able to 
give more and hope I may be some day. Whenever you 
get ready for the bond, I will send it to you. 
s ever, 


(Signed) Jas. H. Harper, 


(From a one-armed boy who worked his way through 
Camp Hill Industrial School.) 


Lyman Ward 
Founder and Principal 


The school needs $6,000 to complete its 
debt fund of $25,000. We can use War 
Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds at par. 


LYMAN WARD, Principal. 


Camp Hitz, Avasama, 
February 21, 1919, 


- foothold in life. 
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and told what it meant to her to have body 
and soul made clean and whole again. She 
pleaded not for their mercy for herself, 
but for their support of the institution that 
aims to give her sisters in frailty a new 
“Perhaps, just because I 
have the understanding that comes with 
suffering, I can be of service to other 
women like me. I have the professional 
training, and years ago I was interested in 
this work. I want to see this home for 
women a success because I realize its need 
and value.” This is the work for which 
the City Council recently refused to ap- 
propriate $20,000 for its continuance. “I 
consider the detention hospital useful and 
necessary if properly conducted,” said Rev. 
Mr. Leavens. “I was surprised at the 
atmosphere of the place—the scientific 
methods, the scrupulous care that there 
should be no suggestion of misconduct and 
the humane treatment. In Miss Berger, the 
city is most fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of a trained woman who combines 
strength of character with tenderness and 
sympathy.” Mr. Leavens in his sermon 
strongly urged a single standard for men 
and. women and said men infected with 
social diseases should be interned also. 


Property Sold, Options Obtained 


Worcester, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
At the annual meeting, January 17, the 
parish voted unanimously to authorize the 
parish committee to sell their church prop- 
erty, for the purpose of rebuilding. The 
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church has obtained options on two or three 
lots in a new part of the city, and Mr. E. J. 
Lewis, the well-known church architect, has 
visited Worcester to consult about possible 
locations. Unity Church and the South 
Memorial Church are holding union ser- 
vices for the winter, under the direction of 
Rev. Robert S. Loring. 


Personal 


Rev. T. J. Horner will be installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Manchester, N.H., Wednesday evening, 
March 5. Rev. William L. Sullivan, D.D., 
of New York, will deliver the sermon. 
Mr. Horner’s address is now 156 Concord 
Street, Manchester, N.H. 


“Great Leaders” 


In this year which marks the hundredth 
anniversary of Channing’s Baltimore Ser- 
mon the Committee on Religion and the 
Home wishes to remind parents of a series 
of leaflets, published by the Department 
of Religious Education, dealing with 
prominent preachers and laymen of -our 
Faith. The series is called “Great Lead- 
ers,” and includes Channing, Parker, 
James Freeman Clarke, Bellows, Starr 
King, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Mann, 
Longfellow. Each leaflet contains on the 
first page the portrait of a leader, on the 
last page a short biographical sketch of 
him, while the second and third pages con- 
tain quotations from his works. To make 
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the children familiar with the faces of our 
great leaders as well as with what they did 
is very well worth while. The quotations 
are necessarily for the older children, but 
the Committee feels that a set of these 
leaflets should find its way into every Uni- 
tarian home. ‘These leaflets may be ob- 
tained at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at the 
following prices: any single leaflet, two 
cents; the set, twenty cents. May the chil- 
dren know our leaders better. Opis B: 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


Tue CuristIAN RecrstER gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $263 during the 
last week for Miss Holmes’s work among 


destitute families in France :— ; 
Previously acknowledged.........-eseseeeees $71.00 
Miss Mary Hall Chapin, Chicago, Ill........ 10.00 
Mrs. George H. Richardson, New York, N.Y.. 25.00 
Mrs. Victor Harris, New York, N.Y......... 10.00 
Mrs. George H. Newcomb, Boston, Mass...... 10.00 
A Briend; Waltham, dViass. << i66:.s\0 osicle seme 25.00 
Miss L. F. Brigham, Longwood, Mass........ 3.00 
Church of the Messiah, New York, N.Y...... 135.00 
Two Sisters, Lexington, Mass.........-+eeees 5.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass........+.+. 10.20 
Miss Mary A. Webber, Brighton, Mass....... 25.00 
Miss Amy C. Witherle, Castine, Me......... 5.00 
Received to February 24, 1919......+++5 $334.00 


A check for $279 has been sent to Miss 
Holmes. The remaining $55—$25 addi- 
tional from the Church of the Messiah in- 
cluded in the acknowledgment above, $25 
from Miss Mary A. Webber, and $5 from 
Miss Amy C. Witherle—will be forwarded 
promptly. 


InN SOUTHERN CITIES 


Unitarian churches to sustain them. 
fields, there is urgent need of $75,000 before May 1, 1919. 


The South offers an interesting field for Unitarian work —cities growing 
under the favoring influences of new American enterprises. 
occupied a number of strategic points. 
interrupted the progress of the work in some of these cities. 
being resumed with cheerful courage. Five devoted ministers have taken charge 
of five of these important movements. 


Shall we sustain them? 


They have gone to their work, trusting in the loyalty of the people of the 
For this work, and for our work in other 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. Forres ROBERTSON 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Contributions to Henry M. WILLIAMS, T'reasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


The war and the shortage of ministers 


In recent years we have 


But the work is 
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Pleasantries 


“Dear Joe: 


Come home. Forgive and 
forget. I have destroyed the book of war- 
recipes.—V iolet.”’—Tit-Bits. 


“I wish I knew what I could use these 
tiny pieces of cloth for,” mused the wife. 
“Make guest towels of them,” observed the 
husband.—Life. 


Friend: “That was a great Christmas 
number you people issued last November.” 
Editor: “Was it? I haven’t seen it since 
it went to press last March.”—Judge. 


“Hello!” he called. “Hello!” answered 
the voice at the other end of the line. “Is 
this eight-six-one-five-nine?” “Phawt d’ye 
tink Oi am—a.box car?”—San Francisco 
Star. 


Druggist:. “What did that man want?” 
Clerk: “He wanted something for the grip.” 
Druggist : “What did you give him?” Clerk: 
“Don’t know; didn’t look. Everything is 
good for the grip.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Miss Softleigh (watching revolving light 
of the lighthouse): “How patient sailors 
are!” _Coast.Guard: “How, indeed?” Miss 
Softleigh: “Six times the wind has blown 
out that light and they still keep lighting it 
again.”—Marine News. 


The Detroit Free Press says that the 
trouble with the Irish question is that too 
many of the Irish people want what too 
many of the Irish people don’t want. Some- 
times we have the same sort of trouble in a 
‘church—English Reformed Church Mes- 
Senger. 


It happened in England where one 
of the crack regiments of horsemen 
were drilling. One horse made a wild 
dash across the field in spite of all his 
rider could do. Instructor: “Where are you 
going?” Rider: “I don’t know, sir, but the 
horse belongs in Canada.”—Judge. 


| At one of the London receptions of Pres- 
ident Wilson, just after his carriage had 
passed through St. James Street, amid in- 
describable enthusiasm, a religious crank 
broke into the procession with a big pla- 
card reading “Prepare to meet the King of 
Glory!” A “cullud ge’man” on the curb 
shouted, “Yo’ too late, chile, he jus’ done 
gone by.” And all London that could hear 
burst into laughter. 


Jane Addams of Hull House said at 
a mothers’ meeting: “How quaint the 
minds of children are! One New Year’s 
Day I gave a little girl a present of a 
diary. “This is a diary,’ I explained to 
her. ‘Every day you must write in it a 
record of your life, a record of how 
you live.’ The little girl turned the 
blank pages of the book and asked: 
‘But why is it called a diary? I'd call 
it a livery, ma’am.’”—Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. ; 


An old farmer who, by hard work 
and parsimonious habits, had got to- 
gether a little fortune, decided that the 
time had at length arrived when he was 
justified in ordering a family carriage. 
He went to a carriage-builder’s and de- 
scribed in detail the kind of a vehicle he 
wished to buy. “Now, I suppose you 
want rubber tires?” said the carriage- 
builder. “No, sir,” replied the old far- 
mer in tones of resentment. “My folk 
ain't that kind. When they’re ‘riding 
they want to know it.”—Edinburgh Weekly 
Scotsman, 
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6 Beacon Street, Boston One Post-Office Mission Re sti by Ruth M, 
. — im eur Fe —s Sapo oa: 

A p raise for Mr. Kent’s Lecture; ristian 
LYMAN WARD will be in Boston a few day s Clergymen; Mr. Freeman’s Hoque : a 212 

early in March. He will be glad to confer with| “Great Leaders”; For Miss Holmes’s Work in 
friends about Camp Hill Industrial School. Uti o. ee 

Address after March 1, Young’s Hotel, Boston. | Literature 
———_——— Dr. Lawrance’s New Book, by Prof. Clayton , 
R-Bowen; Books “=o. 2 aaa « 206 
Church Announcements The Home 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 


Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. F airley, eee oot pe: in France, by Henry Russel 


ole a. Saw te ehs Jee 0G 


minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. ee. 
SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1640—The Old | Daily Readings inthe Home .... . 209 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Richard Poetr ‘ 
W. Boynton of Buffalo will preach; service at 11 A.M. OCI, 
Subject, “A Vision of Unitarianism.” Sunday-school at} A Prayer, by Oscar Laighton . . . . . . 206 
9.45 A.M. My Grandma, by M. E. N, Hatheway .. . 208 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- Throughout the Church . ae came eke 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The] Pleasantries Spit Negho! te, ees, co Meee Tee TES 


church is open daily from 9 to 4, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. ‘The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the Preacher, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
to.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 

FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles Han. 
son, minister. March 2 a delegation from the National 
Educational Bureau of Washington will speak on “Com- 
munity Centres and Memorials of the War.” Special ques- 
tion sermons by Rev. Miles Hanson, Sundays, at eleven 
o’clock, to ali of which you are cordially invited. March 
9, “What is the Real Truth about Jesus?” March 16, “Is 
there a Future Life? Do We Live in the Hereafter?” 

KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and Schoo! 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at I0.30A.M. Dr. 
Howard N. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 p.m, 
Wednesday noon, Prof. C. R. Bowen will speak. Service 
daily 12m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 

FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. Presi- 
dent L. H. Murlin of Boston University will preach Sun- 
day, March 2. Church service at 11. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome. 

FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 aM. The minister will preach, 

CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9. 5 AM. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
ae at 11, The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 
preac 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


“The unseen Power, whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 

That man did ever find.” 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDs For ITs worK— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 

individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

2 Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 

as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rey. Robert 

S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 

St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


pean Stee ae 
Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE» COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers.  Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
Promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. \ 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


eS 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 


“Which hath not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which hath not fallen on.the dry heart like rain? 
Which hath not cried to sunk, self-weary man,— 

Thou must be born again?” 


Is not this the very spirit of unity in the bond of kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 


sa fae a ee a the ever-deepening call to righteous- dress at least one week in advance when- 
(M. Arnold.) | ever possible. . 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register f i 


ty EG 


of materials we request our subscribers 


